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INTRODUCTION. 



The Author of " Fifteen Years in India" is 
very grateful to the Public for the reception which 
that work has experiienced. He would have 
acknowledged his deep sense of British liberality, 
in the preface to his Memoirs of India ; but it was 
not his intention so soon to claim his anonymous 
production : his publishers, however, having an- 
nounced him in its title-page, by name, as the 
writer of " Fifteen Years in India," he avails him- 
self of this first opportunity. 

A rap at my door interrupted me. " My dear 
Charles," exclaimed I, " how rejoiced I am to see 
you ! I have commenced another volume. Your 
judgment guided me in my first attempt; it was 
very successful, and t am, therefore, disposed to 
prefer your opinion tJb my own. What do you 
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think of the probable success of this?" and X 
handed him my manuscript 

The reader will perhaps recollect^ or at least 
he should be told, that my friend, Charles Thought- 
less, had given me such advice respecting the 
composition of my " Fifteen Years in India," that 
the whole impression was circulated in a month. 
I, therefore, watdied very earnestly the turn of 
his countenance} and waited anxiously for the 
sound o£ his voice. 

" Believe me^" said he,, at length, " I think 
your conception a good one ; but it requires a 
long time to mature a treatise on the art of medi- 
tation, and you propose publishing jiext winter. 
Such an embryo will not be fit for the public eye 
in less time than three years^ Hurry of composi- 
tion is incompatible with felicity of thought and 
elegance of style. Recollect the precept of 
Horace, 

Smfe slkyhim verta6» itetum ^« digna ]egi tint 
Scripturus: 

Stt. 10, Lib. 1. 

" Many corrections are necessary in approaching 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

even mediocrity as an author. The diamond in 
the mine has to be cleaned and polished ; so has 
every gem found in human intellect, before its 
beauty fully appears. Like the brilliant set in 
gold, so is good sense in appropriate phrase.'' 

He paused. I was mute ; but my countenance 
said, " Your words, Charles, are pregnant with 
truth and justness." 

" My advice is this," continued he ; " attempt 
an amusing narrative-work, from the various eye 
and ear sketches, which our portfolios contain. 
Being in the fortieth year of our age, such a col- 
lection might be appositely entitled * Forty Years 
in the World ;' for it will comprize many of our 
observations on men and things ; but I leave you 
at liberty to give the bantling whatever name you 
please." 

Thus, reader, you have the history of this book ; 
and in submitting it to your perusal, I sincerely 
and earnestly hope it will aiford you delight and 
profit I beg to remark, that those who have 
been pleased with Sketches of a Soldier's Life, in 
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^^ Fifteen Years in India," will find ih this work 
a continuation of those papers i £>r it describes 
snch incidents in the life of my firiend aa are not 
recorded in the former; completing an actual 
Sketch of the Life of a Soldier, a friendlesa ad« 
venturer, who bad to struggle with many and 
great difficulties. 

To public judgment it is now submitted, with 
fear and hope ; and should it be pronounced wor- 
thy of Virtue, and Christianity, the most sincere 
pleasure will be felt by its author. The wisdom, 
candour, forbearance, charity, obedience) and 
humility, which should dignify age, and ornament 
youth, I have recommended ; for, 

" It seems It is as proper to our age 
To cnst beyond ourseWeft in out opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To iack discretion.*' 
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N«. I. 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 



Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

GOI.OSMITH. 

« 

When I was about five years old, I lost my 
mother. She was the only child of Captain 
Whitehead^ an English officer serving in the army 
in Ireland, who died soon after her birth, leaving 
his widow and in£uit in^^ Dublin, on the pension 
of his rank. 

Mrs. Whitehead^ who was a native of Dublin, 
educated her daughter carefully; and my father, 
a ypiuhg attorney, fell in love widi and married 
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her, without considering how he should support 
a family. He, however, soon after entered into 
a co-partnetship, ^hlch introdticed hhd id -a 
considerable share of practice ; and, when reason 
began to dawn upoa me, I found myself well 
attended. Alas ! when fortune seemed to smile 
on all his undertakingsj he lost, by a violent at- 
tack of fever, his beloved Emily. I was too young 
to feel the greatest deprivation a child can exp&> 
rience ; but my father was so much affected by 
this calamity, that Jie gave himself up to despair* 
His partner in business was an extravagant man ; 
and the firm, deprived of proper superintendence, 
soon became deeply embairassed. . 

In this posture of his afiairs, my father re- 
moved from Dublin to Neiny, leaving Mrs. 
Whitehead and her, sister, an.<d4 niaiden IMy^ 
to set up. tlieir own. e^tablishmimt, kod pilac^ 
me under the care-.of^ his mkHJier, Who lived five 
miles £rom.that towaii.I/was then' about six'year^ 
of age. My grandfather, a very tally -diin' old 
man, was a respectaUe coun^ gentleMan, ifho 
bad injured: jbi« ^Jiulk^ b^ gi^g ^^ children' m 
expensive oduortion, ^xThe gck>d;ladyf faiswifi^'to 
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whose cai^ I ^a:s cdhsigned, yr$is,- in appedl^iince 
find temper, tKfe tetyttvetse of her hliisbandk He 
was as crabbed a grandfather as ever a misehievoM 
imp of a grandson camo helEiri yet, for thirty 
ye^s, they had UTed happily together; and I men- 
tion this circumstance foY the benefit of those 
nun^rote pairs who are contrasts. 

My mother had iku^b^ me the first princif^es 
of lettei's. As my grandfather's circumstances' 
did liot permit hifti to bestow great cost oh my 
ed63iSt^n, I was pkced at a day^schck)! in the 
n^hbcmrh^od, where, in the eotirse 6f time, I 
le^einied the rudiments of wridilg and. arithmetic. 
Out* foa^ter could' hot make kie- eicqjaakitdd with 
&e 'principles' of grammai", because he did not 
miderimihd- them himself. -Yet,4mperfect as this 
eduaitkin Was, it gave me great advantages ia diei 
Would oter thosie who had received none ; theii^e*^ 
fime^l ifeject the maxim of the poet, Ifantt- 

« A lititdldtodng is a dangerous tiling.** ' . 

' :Al-l€«gth, my granctfather died^ full c^y^^^ 
^md tefi^his landed property to his W6 sons. My 
fclhl^i'^ had iiow a prospect of retrieving his affairs^ 
ttd cM^red again into l^ie mafried state; but a$ 
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my stepmother's fortixoe, and my father's inheri- 
tance, were swallowed up by the creditors of the 
late firm, he ultimately sank under the pressure 
of debt; and, leaving his wife and her only 
daughter with his father-in-law, whilst I, much to 
my satisfaction, returned to my grandmother, he 
crossed the Atlantic, to seek fortune in America. . 
I was, at this melancholy period, about eleven 
years old : yet, really, I did not feel it a melan- 
choly time; for I had taken a hearty dislike tQ 
my stepmother. She was a wealthy farmer's 
daughter; a black-haired, heavy eye-browed, 
good-looking woman ; but I thought she always 
wore an ugly scowl when her eye rested on .me. 
It is. nearly superhu^ian to love tho^ who hate 
us : perhaps, if I had loved her, she would have 
repaid me with affection. Stepmothers are g^ne-: 
rally blamed: but, is it not quite natural for them 
to love their own cbildiien best? Stepsons make 
no allowances, and they often create maternal 
hatired, by .cherishing unfavourable feelings them- 
selves.. ..Surdy, if it be true, that lovei like friendr. 
ship, ho}4s np ^^eQ}d'^)edium9" th^ wom^n who 
really loves th^ mw .she . inarrieB, must find her. 
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liedrt predisjposed to lore whatever iis dear to him; 

• ■ « * , •■ 

I gave my graaidmother, Howevei^ full credit for 

trdating me wifli perfect affection; I was-Ker pet: 
she regf^ed me as all that was left of ah unfor- 
tunate son. With this dear old lady I might 
have remained^ had I not possessed a restless 
mind. Providence has placed a peculiarly^ roving 
disposaition in some hearts. My imagination con- 

• • • 

jured up ten thousand pictures of the future'; and, 
like Wortley Mbntague, 1 panted for adven- 
ture. 
It cost me, however, many a tear, to think of 

» 

leaving the dear old lady, whose tenderness had 
completely won the affections of my heart ; but I 
was now in the fifteenth year of my age, and I 
often reflected upon my dependent situationi 
The narrow circumstances of my grandmother 
and her son, who managed her concerns, I well 
knew : indeed, he had sometimes hurt my pride,' 
by throwii^ out hints that 1 was a burthen oni 
him,- and that my father's folly had ruined his 
fsLnalj^ yet, I owe him the justice to say that he 
was, in general, an affectionate uncle; though, 
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FORTY YEARS IN THE WORLD. 



iQopen shops'* sai4rone'of,heiM)«igUMnii^9 ^^if 
you waav imy 'thing,^ go u|» th«.t puftiage^ and 
knodc at the &8t door.'' I did so^apd^ at last, 
heard a- voice interrogating, in: a tome faTiiiBarto^ 
my memory 5-^« Who is that? ^What do you 
vant so eariy?'— «^ Ok r said I,:«it k your' 
gi:and$on, come all the way from thenotthito see 
yw," Hie door open^dd. f* OoiAe ii^" sand 
my grandmothelf;!^^M am glad, to see yon;'* and, 
diuttiDg theidofic, sdbe- held me at 'arm's length 
towards the window, to identify me, before she 
gave the wdcome hug. , " Peggjr,'* said die, ** it is 
certainly our little pet; but inu<^ altered for the 
worsei"-^" Mercy upon \m !" cried my aunti, cobsht. 
ing with a cough from her bod^ half dressed, ^' can 
this be he? Oh ! it is !" and she nearly suffocated 
me with kisses, not of the most savoury descrip- 
tion. 

'I had very little rcicoUectipn of tb^se ^two par- 
sonages, and I looked at both of thi^pi if jilih ke0n 
eyes. My grandmothjer's visa^ti^fifih a fi&e shaitp. 
onie^ wUh the traces of beauty st|}l.t]jj3g^|]g upon 
it. Her sister Peggy was- a?) asthmatic subject, 
with a shrivelled-up^ squV; face, li^e.pf^ch9^nt. 
'* With whom did ypu,<?OB^ to, toiivn?'' i^aid my 
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grandmother, ^* where do you loc^? and hoti^ 
long are you to remain here?*—" I camfe alone^" 
answered I, ** to push my fortune." I thonght 
my intelligence would have pleased them ; bnt it 
threw my aunt into a violent fit of coughing^ and^ 
lengthened my grandmother's face prodigiously. 
In short, I saw several looks of dissatisfaction pass 
between the ladies; and, indeed, they soon inti- 
mated to me that it was with difficulty they Sup- 
ported themselves : I saw that their /circumstances^ 
were not very flourishing. They drew upon their- 
slender means, however, gave me a city-like ap-. 
pearance, and employed me in keeping the shop- 
beok, and carrying cash, for orders, to the ware-^ 
bouses; but, not finding me very expert, they« 
made an attempt to transfer me to their brother, 
who had a brewery in Dublin. 

I accordingly waited upon Mr. Percival with- 
» letter of introduction ; and, having been ad- 
mitted into his splendid mansion, delivered my' 

credentials into his own hands. He made me 

« 

known to his fdmily as a relation ; and I was en«- 
tertained so much to my satisfaction, that I' did^ 
not fail to return fi^equently : but, one day^ as the 
dinner-hour was approaching, I was informed 
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that ConnseUor Curran was to dine there, and so 
1 was requested to go home. This I considered 
so unhandsome, that I determined never more to 
enter the brewer's doors, and accordingly pro* 
tested as much to my grandmother; who, finding 
her hopes blasted in that quarter, pressed me to 
return to the country, aiid, upon my refusal, 
threatened to write to my uncle immediately; 
Fearful of this, I found it necessary to push my 
fortune elsewhere, and left my grandmother's 
house for that purpose. 

My intention was to go to sea, in imitation of 
Captain Robert Boyle ; and, after a long search, 
I discovered that the captain of the Hannah, 
a sloop, belonging to Liverpool, wanted a lad 
who could write a fair hand and state an account : 
he liked my appearance, and invited me on 
board. I* informed my grandmother, with a 
merry heart, that I was ready to leave her; and, 
as she thought I had made up my mind to return 
to the* country, I received her praises, and a gui- 
nea to bear my expenses. 

The crew on board the Hannah consisted of 
four men and' a boy, besides me; They lived 
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weUr^aad tb& cjaptaio g&ye me a berth in th* 
Cabm. But I sooii foyuid a viost dangerous enemj 
H) the other boy, Tom, yfhq beoaine exceedingly 
jei^u% thinkifig I hftd. supplanted him; for he 
eonsid^red himself ^i^ipiently qi^^^fied to keep 
^e captain's beok% though he could scarcely 
\^ite ^ legible wordvai|id had^ in fact,^ officiated 
9s; clerk heretoft>r«^ being by far, Sr, better, scribe 
^han his oomm^der. Tlfia hU^e wished to have 
me out of his way, and he soon succe^dcid. It 
happened thus : — 

As soon as my me^sn^ates discovered that I had 
a guinea) they insisted on bieing treated, accord-* 
ing to custom ; a^d, Tom was despfi.tched .for ^ 
can of whiskey, with which^ out of seeming 
love, he plied me so vio^ently^ that I becfuoae 
as druiik as a^y toper, and was, carried tp bed. 
When the capti^in came c^i bpf^rd, Toi^ seized a 
favourable moment, and pointed me put to htm ; 
with an insinuation that, young as I was, I could 
take a drop in style. Next, morning I was 
thirsty ; and, going to get some yater,. .1 found a 
tin pot on the cabin-table, nearjiy &11, as I 
thought, of tha( mostpr^ciaui; b^veora^e;. but, jus^ 
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as I was putting it to my parched lips, I felt my- 
self seized by the throat, and heard Tom exclaim- 
ing — "What! you thief! will nought but our 
master's gin serve thee ?" Nothing I could say 
availed ; I and my wallet were sent adrift. 

Ah ! thought I, when wandering about, friend- 
less, and almost in despair, it was easy and plea- 
sant for me, under my kind grandmother's roof 
in the country, to think of pushing my fortune ; 
but I now find the truth of all she told me. God 
forgive me, disobedient wretch that I am ! What 
will become of me ! 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 



Ve'U try the world soon, my lad, 

And, Charley, dear, believfe me, 
Ye*ll find mankind an unco squad, 

And muckle they may grieve ye. 

BUKirs. 

To my grandmother I could liot return f 
shame, pride, and fear, prevented my thoughts 
from travelling northward. My perplexity was^ 
no doubt, strongly painted on iny countenance^ 
for I attracted the attention of a recruiting cor- 
poral, who persuaded me to try my fortune in 
his Majesty's service. I was taken by him to 
Captain Olpherts, and soon qualified for a red 
coatr 

• . I was deeply affected by the dignified appear- 
ance and generous conduct of the captain* He 
represented to me the rash step I was about to 
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take, and advised me to reflect well, before I 
bound myself to a course of life which might 
occasion great uneasiness to my friends; ^^for,'' 
said he, ^^ I suspect you have run away from your 
parents. Think of their anguish, and return : I 
will give you therewith • to bear your expenses, 
or support you here, till we apprize them of your . 
dtuation." However, when I represented my 
forlorn state, he agreed that I had as good a 
chance in the army, as in aliy other course of life. 
What a lively impression b^ievolent conduct 
makes on the heart of man! Captain Olpherts 
was blown up by the e9q)losioa of a mine^, tog^^ier 
with a great p^rt pf th^ grenc^^ company of the 
$9tU r^im^nt, at Fo^t Cppp^Uus, qn> tk^, iston^ 
q[ Jftva^ when it was.takf^ ii^ 18U* foyr^en 
years have roUeci away flinee tfcQt,pepipd>^aa4 
mor« th^n twQ-i|«id-^eiiity llftve p^ss^ >4a^>t)^e 
^^sm of time. $inq^.J received many kiftd fttt^- 
tiom ftwi him wd bin lovely >]^ftji|>]>i^bUii| 

yet a tear often starts to my eye when I remem-^ 

b^r Usi mxipui^ wiab to swv^, a friwdJ^w boy, 

§wh A9 J then w^.. ., . . , 
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Deor tomy heajri, ye^fsiU of pain, 

Is every thought I turn to thee ; 
While Memory can look back, my braia 

Will picture oft thy. form fo me. 

Nd taidy tormenls rack'd thy fVame ! 

Urg'd forward by, thy noble soul. 
Thou ru8h*d*st along the road to fame. 

And Valour saw thee reach the goal. 

Proud Victory claimed thee as her child ; 

Thou he«»d*8< applauses rend the skies; 
And on the win^ of fhupder wild^ 

Thy comrades viewed thy spirit rise. 

Our party of recri^its were in 4^p6t on Roger- 
son's Quay». and ^ serjeant, fdrly nick-nai^ed 
Tajkeally wa3 appointefl to escort us to the Isle of 
Wight Hq supplied us with necessaries, and 
pocketed as much of our bounty and ppy as he 
could; turning our credulity ai^d inexperience to 
his own good account, and that of hisjlnistling 
wife, who furnished us with Xea find other rer 
.freshments. 

^ » ...» 

' Serjeant TakeaU> was ^ niiddle^e4 p^rspnage, 
whose keen and penetrating eyes expressed a 
cuqmng, sarcastic iutelligence, and said to the 
l^hgld^r, if i^ Inferipir — ** I think notfaiiig of 
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you;" if a superior — "1 am your most humble 
servant" His wife had^ as is often seen^ the same 
expression of countenance as her husband, thoi^fa 
her features were different ; but her tongue was 
equal to his in powerful shrillness, and her eye, 
when inflamed \Kith anger or the desire of gain, 
shot living fire. 

At length the morning of our departure ar- 
rived, and I cheered my companions, in our 
march to the Pigeon-House, with " Fare thee 
well, Killeaty," on my flute. Takeall was fWu- 
rishing his cane oh the pivot; his wife was on the 
reverse with all her baggage. Full of hope, life, 
and whiskey, our party embarked on board a 
packet for Parkgate. Many a melancholy idea 
rose in my mind when I looked back on the 
shore of my native land; but hope converted 
retrospection into the joy of grief. Our acooro* 
modations on board were not of the most 
pleasing description, for a great part of the deck 
was occupied by carriages, while their horses 
were in the space below which belonged to uSi 

Our party consisted of fifty wild Irish blades; 
and, while they were disputing about room, the 
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packet was cleavii^ the silvery waves of Dublin 
Hay. . Her reeling motion )5oon communicated 
iinsteadiness to us land's-men; but night spread 
darkness over the scene. Next morning the bilr 
lows were making foamy dashes over the side of 
the vessel. During the night a gale had arisen^ 
fearfully heavy; and the captain, at his helm, with 
all sails close^reefed, was exerting his utmost skill 
to keep the course: such, however, w^s the storm, 
that, with bare poles, at last, . he was forced to 
fly before it; and in the afternoon, when the 
fury . of the wind abated, we again saw the Hill 
of Howth. Fortunately, a favourable change 
enabled us to scud back at a flying rate. 

By this time our lads had pretty well recovered 
from sea-sickness. Many of them came on deck, 
clamorously calling on the serjeatit for break&st. 
He bad kept a proportion of pay from each man, 
under the pretence of laying in sea-stock ; but he 
depended entirely upon the packet for our pro* 
visions, and the captain did not very readily meet 
his requisition. We were at length furniished 
with an enormous dish of lobscouse, prepared 
by the sailors, and set on the forecastle in a 
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boiling state. As we had not been supplied with 
spoons/ few of us had any ; and such was the 
eagerness of many to partake of the tempting 
dish, that hands were substituted for that utensil 
which cooking has rendered necessary. I waA 
ashamed to be seen- in the scramble, and stood 
aloof, amusing myself^ like the cabin-passengers, 
in laughing at some of the lovers of lobsoouse, 
whose wry faces and beo^ bodies, running away 
from die pot, announced that burning fingers re^ 
warded their hot attacks 

My curiosity was. kept so completely on the 
ak^t by all I saw and- heard, that neither sick->^ 
ness nor himger troubled me much. I gazed in 
astonishment on the wonders of the deep; for I 
had never been at sea before, and a thousand new 
ideas arose in my mind rei^ecting the sublime 
power of 6od^ and the ingenuity of man» to whiidh 
I had- before been an* uttei^ stranger. It is true^ 
I had often stood motionless and mute, in fixed 
contemplation of the ocean and the sky, in their 
calm, blue beauty, as well as when rage distorted 
their ccH&posure; but it is impossible to feel the 
indescribable awfiilness of a storm at sea, iidthout 
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bfting in it, andia pkrtxik&tef all tha iksnociations 
of Iserror which it exdtes^ 

•J We mqrehed thrcrugh Gbestdr^ Wrexhiuxi, EUs« 
nsEOre, Shrewsburpv Bridgenorth, Kidderminster, 
Wotcester^Tewkesbiiry, Cheltenham, Cirencester^ 
Swindon, Madbcntxigh, Everly, Andover, Win- 
chester, and Sbuthamptoh. In matiy of these 
towns we had battles and blood; every recruit 
had a «helalah« These terrible weapons they 
flourished round tbeir heads, made.giddy at public* 
houses as they passed, in the most furious manner, 
challenging^ whomsoerer they met, nay whole 
cities, nay all England, to meet in single combat. 
The courageous young men turned out most 
readily to fight, i I, who hod seen but little of 
dud^ WQorh, was amazed. By the time we reached 
S9iy^^wsbtiry, Take^dl was astonished, and put in 
bodfly fear* He &m^d it.ei^pedient, in that city, 
la report his party in a state of mutiny. A guard 
of ^avdby wius granted to support him in author 
fiiy.' I was 4iie only one considered by him 
obedient to* m^taty discipline. I had crept into 
his good graces by making out his returns and 
reports, ibr he- could merely show that he knew 
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how to write, by a curious flourish on a sort of 
pivot, that he called his name. All the others 
were disarmed, and marched by the troopers, with 
^rawn swords, from Shrewsbury to Bridgenorth, 
ijirhere by due submission and a promise that no 
more, shelalahs were to. be carried, the. Serjeant 
again took them into favour. After this, we pro^ 
ceeded with little to call forth observation ; passed 
over in the ferry-beat from Southampton to 
Cowes, and soon found ourselves in the army 

What gratitude swells .my heart when I reflect 
on the goodness of God, in giving me a disposi-> 
tion so different from those companions amongst 
whom fortune had thrown me ! If I had been, 
pleased with their amusements or manners, I 
sdiouM have been lost; but I felt only disgust 
for them, and this feeling prevented me from 
felling into their vices. Instead of joining in 
their drinking and gaming, afler our daily 
marches, I used to delight in wandering through 
the church*yards and reading the inscriptions 
on the tombs; in admiring the striking objects 
of art and nature which presented themselves 
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to my eye ; and in moralizing upon the characters, 
countenances, manners, and customs of the Welch 
and English people. The neatness of their houses, 
their cleanliness, industry, and steadiness ap- 
peared to me in pleasing forms, and made a 
most favourable and lasting impression on my 
understanding. 

The peasantry of England are a noble, brave, 
generous, and hospitable people. Prejudiced a$ 
they were against Irish recruits, their kindness 
of heart was often displayed. I have seen the 
farmer's wife applying her lenitives to the swelled 
foot, or broken head, of one of my comrades, and 
offering to his thirsty lips the cooling cup. Often 
would the gentleman ask us questions, as though 
he thought information might be found even in 
the refuse of his kind, or, as though he felt a$ 
Terence did, when one of the finest sentiments 
that ever was written flowed from his pen : — 

r 

** Homo sum humnni nil I me aUenum puto.** 

And, indeed, it is a similar sensation ^ich in- 
duces me to dwell so long on adventures which 
most of my reiders will, perhaps, think out of 
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their sj^ere; but he who speculates upon the 
diversities of his fellow-creatures, will find a use-* 
ful exercise for his faculties in contemplating the 
actions and manners of any set of men. 

It was in the summer of 180S I arrived in that 
beautiful and romantic spot, the Isle of Wight, 
where I remained for about eighteen months. It 
has been observed, that every man's good opinion 
is useful : I found this verified in Serjeant Take* 
all ; for he spoke of me so fiivourably to the chief 
clerk in the Inspector-General's office, that I was 
chosen to fill a vacancy in it. 

I now belonged to a great establishment, and 
there was promotion sufficient before me to satisfy 
reasonable hope. The head of the office had pay 
nearly equal to that of a field-officer ; and he had 
under him several assistants, who were obedient in 
every respect. He was a very dapper fellow; but 
his mouth made up for his want of magnitude in a 
bodily way. His abilities were equally surprizing ; 
for, in fact, he carried on the whole business 
of the recruiting service, the Inspector-GFcneral 
being ^itirely guided in all details by him. His 
utility^ however,^ was often considered by himself 
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as A mirfortune; for he used to charge it with 
impeding his promotion in the service. Like all 
great men, he was ambitious, and panted to throw 
up his pay and allowances in the office, nearly 
equal, as I said, to those of a fieldofficer, for an 
ensigncy in a marching regiment. He had only 
the rank of serjeant in the army j but he disliked 
the title, and we were instructed to call him Mr, 
C— — r. I was placed under his first-assistant; 
and here I improved my hand-writing consider* 
ably, my business being to make rolls from attes^ 
taticms. My mind, however, was nearly station* 
ary, for I had little opportunity of improving my 
understanding at such drudgery. General Hewett 
. was then at our head^ but we seldom saw him, as 
he resided in London, and was busily employed 
with the army pf reserve ; but his assistant, Co^ 
loiiel Carey, sometin^es came down, and he was a 
great &vo]irite with the office. C ■ r used to 
call him Littie Peter^ and we, of coursei followed 
his example* His ability and wit displayed tfaem- 
srives in a thousand modes; and I once saw a 
earicature of his, representing Major Ken4; reyie.w<p 
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ing the Newport Volunteers, which was an inimi»> 
table production. 

Major K. was naturally a very grotesque figure, 
and Colonel C.'s pencil had done full justice to 
his outline, the stature being unusuaUy short, 
with a protuberance of paunch, nose, and chin, 
truly farcical. Yet he was only one of a group 
of curiosities, as to personal appearance, that 
often assembled at our office. Colonel Barlow, 
the Deputy Inspector-General, was very tall, 
carbiincle-faced, and gouty. He used to limp 
forward to his place, in the mornitig circle, for 
news, exhibiting a contortion of countenance cor- 
responding with every twitch of goiit he felt in 
his passage up the stairs. Captain Jarvis, his ad- 
jutant, a most worthy and excellent old gentle^ 
man, was always full of duty, and in such a 
hurry, that he puffed in at all times quite out of 
breath, as though he had come post-haste to an- 
nounce the landing of Buonaparte. Captain 
'Macintosh, the quarter-master, always advanced 
to his post with the caution of his country, mialdng 
circuitous bows in his progress. Little Peter^ 
though very fond of an innocent laugh at others 
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for any oddily of body <* face which nature had 
given them, was himself grinned at as one of the 
queer group; for he was of small stature, very 
thin figure, had Frehch features, and animated 
expression. I should not mention these circum- 
stances but for the purpose of shewing that hu- 
man happiness is occasionally influenced by suck 
trifles. Many of the pleasurable ideas I enjoyed 
whilst in the office, were produced by internal 
smiles at unsolicited thoughts, which rambled 
through my brain as my^eye feasted on these origi- 
nals, and wondered at all ' their sdge conjectures 
respecting the projects of England and France, 
and with what buistling importance they acted 
their parts in the drama of life. My attestations 
were often left uncopied until after office-hours, 
that I might gaze on the scene before me. 

Although a copying-clerk cannot learn much at 
his desk, he may, by using his eyes and ears, see 
and hear enough to gratify reflection and amuse 
observation. I soon saw that men, like fishes, 
when congregated, prey upon each other. What 
is the difierenoe? thought. I: men do not eat each 
other's bodies here; but our pay-seijeants feed 
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and live most gloriously on the substance of 
young recruits. See how their wives and children 
sporty like gaudy butterflies 1 behold how their 
tables display the weight of their purses ! and mark 
bow they all enjoy those pleasant waters, which are 
accused of stealing away men's brains, and wo* 
men's too, when admitted freely into the mouth f 
The quarter-master, I observed, had a barrack- 
room, as a store, well filled with necessaries: 
combs, brushes, stockings, heel-balls, and shirts 
enabled him to drink claret. 

There was also much to gratify curiosity in the 
private history of some of the soldiers at the d^p6i; 
t learned the stories of their lives through 
their own loquacity, that inveterate propensity 
which we all have to talk of ourselves or of others: 
soldiers are particularly prone to this. - Confi* 
dence is of speedy growth in the profession of 
arms, for frankness is a strong feature of military 
character : vanity, one of the weeds that grow lip 
with courage, leads men to recount what, in their 
estimation, should elevate them in the sight of 
others, or entitle them to sympathy under sus« 
tained misfortune. I shall, therefore, please such 
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df my old feUoti^s as may still draw the breath of 
life^ and peruse, these sketches, by giving publi- 
city to particulars which they Were so ready to 
rereal ; particulars which, I trust, will not prove 
imamusing to the reader. 

FRANCIS C R. 

Francis C ■ r was the son of a scrivener, of 
Krmingham. His father, though of a miserly 
disposition, gave him an education suitable to his 
views in life; and, if he could have turned the 
course of nature, he would have made young 
Frank just like himself, — a close, old-fashioned, 
thread-bare, brown-coated, bare-boned, sharp* 
featured little man, with a black stuiGPfalse sleeve, 
to save his writing-arm from the friction of the 
desk, and with a pen stuck over his ear ; summer 
and winter, ever in office-attendance but when 
coi;^ting his money. Like Cicero^ however, he 
could not make what he pleased of his boy. 
Strange are the exceptions respecting hereditary 
qualities: we sometimes observe a miserly father 
punidied for his avarice in a spendthrif); son ; a 
most learned doctor tortured with a brainless 
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heir; and thus it -was with old Francis C r, 

whose only boy was actuated, from youth, with 
the. principle of ruining himself; a principle 
which political economists have pronounced a 
public benefit 

Frank's mother died when he was a child : his 
father had fallen in love with her in consequence 
of a lamentation she uttered over a broken tea- 
cup. Frank's early fancy fixed upon a fair, one 
much fonder of tea than of tea*cups. His next- 
door ndghbour.was a milliner, whose daughter, a 
sweet-faced, cherry-lipped girl, appeared often in 
the street, in all the finery of her mother's drawr 
ers: her eyes had shot destroying glfuices at our 
young scrivener; and, like a military spirit, he 
sought for safety by getting under the batteries, 
that he might storm them, instead of losing his 
life in a distant cannonade :. in. short, he risdned 
all for love and glory. The young dress-maker, 
he found, slept in a garret; so did he; and while 
the old man thought his. hopeful son in the arms 
of sleep, he was on the roof of the house, making 
love through a sky-light. The fair object of his 
devotions was too well schooled, however, to ad<^ 
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mit him without all the sacred preliminaries: 
. they were privately married, aiid» for a long time, 
had a heaven uppn earth in an upper isitory, 
through the accommodating medium of sky- 
lights and rope-ladders. At length there wa% an 
explosion in the milliner's establishment; but the 
old lady remembered the old proverb of the 
■ bird and her nest; and, upon taking her stout 
daughter to task, she found that matters might 
have been worse. Sheinade a vow, however, that 
no maiden daughter of her's ^ould ever again 
sleep in a room with a sky^light. Her prudence 
prevented her from revealing what had occurred 
to Frank's father; yet she insisted that her son- 
in-law should support his wife and child. This 
puzzled the ypung^ scrivener, whose pecuniary 
means had never been equal to his wants and 
^wishes.. Necessity is a sore tempter: he knew 
where his father's iron ctest, well-stocked with 
guineas, was chained. Ingenuity soon suggested 
a mode of getting at his object by &lse keys ; but, 
as the pld miser was in - the habit of' constantly 
counting his hoard, to deceive him was the diffi- 
. culty. This was also overcome : old Frank being 
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nearsighted, young Frank iubstituted counterftit 
guineas tot ibe real ones, with which the demands 
of Madame, the milliner, were supplied. 

It does not often occur that dishonesty is long- 
lived : Old Frank soon discovered the base metal. 
It is easy to conceive what horrible contortions 
his countenanete, lean, sallow, long, and fnnched, 
Aiust have undei^ne on the doleful occasion. 
No soul, as he thought, had access to his heaven; 
and, in the first confusion of his intellect, he was 
incUhed to blame that unfortunate personage, 
the author of all evil. Oti more mature reflect 
tion, however, he charged his only att^idaUt, a 
most witch^ike old wcmian, with robbery. When 
young Frank saw the poor wretch about to be 
dragged before a magistrate, his heart, unlike 
that of the pUAMcjftAic Rousseau in a similar case^ 
smote him; aiid, having generosity in his nature, 
he at once confessed the whole to his fiither. 
Had he been a man capable of appreciating a 
spirited action, he would have considered his 
bojr's villainy redeemed ; he would have argued, 
that a departure from integrity may somettmes 
admit of palliation; an act of treachery, cowar- 
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dice, aad falsehcxid, never* His poor son had a 
mind weak enough for the former, but he was far 
from the depravity of the latter. Old Frank, 
however^ could not reason on moral points : h^ 
took no blame to himself for Frank's delin- 
quency; he never reflected that his son might 
have thought he was taking that of which his 
father knew not the proper use. No ; he turned 
him out of doors Mrith passionate heartlessness» 

It would be dull and tedious to detail the dis^ 
appointments which Frank experienced in esta*> 
blishing himself in business, and the misfortunes 
which at length reduced him to enter the army in 
the humble sphere of a private soldier. His fa- 
ther cut him off with a shilling, having left his 
considerable property to a distant relation, whose 
parsimony^ he hoped, would give immortality to 
that yellow stor^ the care of which, no doubt, 
shortened his own miserable life. 

I shall not attempt an inquiry into the cause of 
Fruik's deriving pleasurable sensations from giv- 
ing publicity to a story, which, one would supT, 
pose^ was not creditable to his own character. It 
is sufficient for me that my sketch is true to na^ 
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ture. . There are so many aberrations from every 
defined line in human character, that an author 
niight as well endeavour to account for the tan- 
gents of insismity, as for the actions of his fellow- 
men. A long, philosophical chapter might ^ be 
written on the behaviour of Hamlet, in the mad 
scene, towards the sweet Ophelia; so, also, mi]^t 
an essay receive ^^a local habitation and a name," 
from the feelings of Frandbs C r, in recount- 
ing the wild circumstances of his life : but I shall 
not be tempted to thrash the cha£P out of my sub- 
ject; so I proceed. 

CHARLES N S. 

» 

Charles was the son of an eminent surgeon 
at Chelsea. He had received a classical educa- 
tion, for his father had designed him to march 
before, instead of behind him ; that is, he wished 
to make him a physician rather than a surgeon : 
but young Lancet had taken a mortal dislike to 
medicine ; he fell upon his knees before the feeler 
of pulses, and exclaimed, ^^ Father ! father ! I'll 
be any thing but a doctor." TTie surgeon's 
astonishment and regret may be conceived; his 
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full-bottomed wig nearly leaped o£P his head, 
such was the agitation of his brain, when . his 
heart received the shock of his son's disobedience. 
He was a positive, dogmatical prescriber; and, as 
quickly as he could find utterance, he stuttered 
forth, " Aye, aye ! you'll be any thing but what I 
want you." Are not parents as . often deeply 
tinctured with folly as their children ? Because 
his only son would not be the very thing he 
wanted him, this gentle surgeon would let him be 
nothing else. He clenched his fist in his face — 
." I'll disinherit you," said he ; " I'll marry a 
young wife, and have a doctor !" He did so. 
Nothing, however, could change his son's dislike 
to medicine: he swore that no poet should ever 
say of him, like Chaucer, — 

" Wel knew he the old ^sculapius. 
And Dioscorides, and eke Rufus; 
Old Hippocru, Uali, and Gallieo» 
S.'rapion, Rasis, and Avicen ; 
ATerrois, Damascene, and Constantin ; 
Bernard, and Gadsden, and Gilbertin.** 

.There is no accounting for. eccentricity : the old 
surgeon began to hate his disobedient son; his 
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hanh step-mother ill-used him ; lie ran aw(ty froni 
them» and found a temporary asylum with a rela- 
tion in London, a solicitor in high practice* In 
his office, Charles was initiated into the mysteries 
of mechanical law; and he might have qualified 
himself in the profession ; but he was, in a short 
time, seduced from habits of industry by dissi^ 
pated companions : in short, he became the victim 
of intemperance, connected himself with an aban- 
doned beauty, and enlisted. 

His ability had procured him a good situation 
in the Inspector-OeneraPs office, with the rank 
of a staff-seijeant ; but he stUl continued to put 
an enemy in his mouth that stole away his brains. 
In short, my unfortunate name-sake, Charles, lost 
his place in the office. . I saw him several years 
afterwards at Bombay, a private in the company's 
service, a prey to drunkenness, and lost entirely 
to self-respect; still retaining the manner and ad- 
dress of a gentleman ; with a hollow eye, an ema- 
dated, sallow cheek, a broken constitution ; and 
altogether presenting such a ruin of a superior 
mind and body, that my heart swelled, and sent 
forth a tear, on the melandioly thought of what 
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he migbt have been. I had then the power and 
the will to serve him ; but, alas ! he who forgets 
his duty to himself puts it beyond the reach 
of possibility for friends to forward his essential 
interest. He was placed in the Auditors-General's 
office at Bombay, on a good salary; but his inve** 
terate habits rendered him totally unfit for con- 
fidence ; he soon lost his post in that office ; and, 
I believe, he is now no more. 

Unfortunate Charles ! thou wast much to 

* 

Uame! but, if wisdom had directed thy fatherV 
affections, instead of selfishness and passion, how 
different might be the record of thy &te ! Reader ! 
if you are a father, learn to pity the weaknet*- 
ses of your children; and imitate your Father 
in heaven, who maketh the sun to shine and the 
rain to fall upon all his creation ! Let neither 
passion nor resentment withdraw your care from 
the creature you have produced. If you are a son, 
leam that it is glory and honour to sacrifice your 
own will at the shrine of piety. Experience is thy 
father's. Years and g^ey hairs are pregnant with 
knowledge. He knows what is for thy interest, 
and love prompts his ready advice. If thou art 
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a follower of St Julian, given to hospitality, and~ 
cheered by rosy wine, O learn, that habit is ac- 
quired, not by force, but by frequency ! Chiiia 

# 

cavat lapidem non vi sed scepe cadendo. Think of 

Charles N s ; have his fate in thy mind's eye ; 

and pray for strength to keep thee out of the way 
of temptation. 

SAM C N. 

Sam was old enough to be the father of the 
d^pdti being in the seventieth year of his age. His 
chin and nose projected considerably beyond his 
thin, pale lips, which gave an extremely comic 
appearance to an otherwise serious face. His form 
was thin, tall, and bending. He carried, with a 
tenacity for enjoyment and pleasure, the marks 
of a debauched life. In short, on a frosty morn- 
ing, he looked like one of Spenser's ghosts, ^^ chat- 
tering their iron teeth, and staring wide with 
stony eyes." 

His history teems with instruction, though not 
with extraordinary incident* Carefully prepared 
for commercial pursuits, in an extensive house at 
Liverpool, he commenced business there, with a 
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capital of ten thousand pounds; and, having a 
wide connexion, his prospect seemed bright, his 
horizon gilded with no fictitious sun of hope. 
Within himself, however, lurked the seeds of 
destruction. Being of an amorous disposition, he 
married early, as he thought, for love, without 
sordid views to money. His wife, like himself, was 
ostentatious, and ^^ at heart a rake." She was of 
a genteel family, whose pride made up for want 
of wealth ; and, being now in possession of what 
she thought a fortune, her establishment, dress, 
equipage, and table were not regulated by the 
standard of prudence, but by the rage of imi- 
tation. Her husband, tinctured with similar 
fashionable propensities, did not reflect on this 
truth, that wealth and independence belong ra- 
ther to wisdom and economy than to fortune. 
The man possessed of elegant sufficiency, who 
imitates the splendour of a neighbour squander- 
ing his large superfluities, may be an object of 
misery to himself, and of envy to those below him, 
whilst he gains but contemptuous flattery and 
private ridicule, for murdering the happiness of 
his family. 
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<' Gather the rote-budt while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And that same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow shall be dying.*' 

Cowley's poetry was Sam's philosophy; but his 
construction was different from the poet's mean- 
ing. The libertine often quotes Horace, and the 
gourmand refers to Epicurus, for doctrines which 
neither the poet nor the philosopher ever incul- 
cated : because they reprobated the habits of a 
miser, they are accused of befriending extrava- 
gance and debauchery. 

I need not be tedious in a tale, now, alas ! of 
too frequent occurrence. Sam became bankrupt; 
he was high-minded and honourable,, his pK>. 
perty was fairly stated ; and, in the retired cottage 
of poverty, mutual vituperation soon put an end 
to his dream of love. 

No carriages now rattled to his door ; no cords 
of invitation adorned his mantel-piece : every one 
apprehended a demand on former profession, and 
refused payment, by avoiding a dun. The very 
wife of his bosom deserted his humble abode, and 
lefl him to exclaim, << Frailty, thy name is wo* 
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man !" Tortured by recollection, and agonized 
by desipair, he sank into inertness ; he could not 
dig, and to beg he was ashamed. *^I should have 
starved," said he, ^^ in my cabin ; no soul would 
have looked in to see whether my hemes were rot- 
ting or not) until the rent became due; had it not 
been for the fidelity of an old Adam, who had 
served me from boyhood !'* This faithful crea- 
ture drew upon a little hoard he had, and sup- 
plied the wants of his unfortunate master. Time, 
at length, aroused him from his lethargy ; but his 
mind, labouring under the pressure of repeated 
disappointment, lost itai elastic force, and he 
madly sought refuge in the forgetfulness of intoxi- 
cation. The struggle may be a hard one, but we 
inevitably sink to the level of our circumstances : 
he descended step by step, till, finding himself at 
a stand, not having one gradation in ihe ladder of 
life below him, he regarded enlistment as promotion. 
In old age, his pen, which had been despised in 
youth, procured for him comparative comfort as 
a derk in the Inspector-General's office. His 
marrlage^bed had been a barren one ; but expe* 
rience atid time failed to quench the passion of 
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his soul ; and, in his sixdetfa year, he took to his 
bosom another wife, young enough . to be his 
grand-daughter. As usual, in such cases, he be- 
came jealous, accused her of listening to love 
through the key-hole, and of letting a smart cap- 
tain enter at her bed-room window, having, as he 
supposed, security for the doors in his pocket. 
But, OAe, jam satis ! . I shall jump to anothet 
sketch. 

JACK P — N. 

' Jack was descended from an ancient family in 
Staffordshire : his father had served the office of 
high-sheriff. Being a second son, he was pro- 
vided for in the army, and, at the age of sixteen, 
he paraded in all the splendour of an ensign. Of 
a gay, lively disposition, he soon became a great 
&vourite with the ladies ; one of the consequences 
of which was, that he lost four of his front teeth 
in a desperate leap from the chamber-window of 
a frail fair one, whose husband's presence was 
unexpectedly announced. His father allowed 
hii;i a hundred a-year above his pay; but Jack, 
at the end of three years, was arrested at the suit 
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of his tailor, and several detainers were clapped 
upon him, for debts amounting to a thousand 
pounds. 

The sheriff grinned most furiously on the occa- 
sion; but Jack's mother stood his friend, and 
coaxed old Square-toes till he paid the whole. 
This was not done, however, without a promise 
from Jack, that he would for ever renounce his 
dogs, mistresses, and horses; live upon his pay, 
and immediately exchange into a regiment in 
India. His exchange was effected forthwith, 
and he repaired to the Isle of Wight for 
embarkation. 

In the mean time, the lady for whom he had so 
nearly broken his neck, was caught by her suspi- 
cious husband in an amour with a young noble- 
man, and turned out of doors. In the expecta- 
tion that his lordship would throw himself into 
her arms, she was disappointed; he was, at the 
time, on the point of being married, having be- 
come fondly attached to a thirty-thousand-pound 
prize, which had only the drawback of a long- 
faced, ghost-like wife as a take-along-with-it. 
He, therefore, declined the honour, on the plea 
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of necessity, assuring the fair lady that he was 
willing to give her an establisliment as soon as he 
should get into possession of his wife's fortune. 
While her bosom was yet hearing with indigna- 
tion and vengeance, i^e accidentally met her old 
paramour, Jack, at Portsmouth, and arrayed her 
seducing face iii so many attractions, that, in a 
moment of infatuation, he agreed to take her out 
with him to the East, as his reputed wife. 

As Mrs. P. she was entered in the list 'of pasr 
sengers, and as Mrs. P. she was receiyed by the 
ladies of his regiment, on Jack's arrival at Bom- 
bay, the corps being then on service in the field. 
During the passage, however, she had transferred 
her affections to an assistant-surgeon, who was also 
a passenger on board, and revealed to him, in an 
amorous moment, her important secret On the 
strength of this knowledge, the medical gentleman 
presumed to transgress the laws of decorum; and 
when, in consequence, lier reputed husband called 
him out, an explosicm took place, which blasted 
the lady's character, and subjected him to charges 
lor in&moiisand scandalous conduct. 

Jack wrote such a letter,, however, to the com- 
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manding-officer of the raiment, as made a strong 
impression in his faTour. He represented himself 
as the victim of infatuation ; drew a glowing pic- 
ture of the power of beauty over the heart of a 
young soldier; excused his conduct in a gentle* 
man-like and ingenuous manner; and made apolo- 
^es, so spirited and yet so humble, to every one he 
had insulted, that a large party in the corps 
espoused his cause. The young officers lau^bed 
at his offiince; the resentment of the married ones 
was partly disarmed by his acknowledgments, and 
wholly neutralized by the intercessions made in 
his behalf: when the married officers were assem- 
bled by the colonel, for the purpose of taking his 
letter into consideration, he was unconditionally 
forgiven ; and, soon after, he joined the regiment^ 
and was well received,, the lady having died in the 
interim of a liver complaint, induced, perhaps, by 
grief and chagrin. 

In the course of a short period. Jack was -pttoh 
moted to a lieuteiantcy. Notwithstanding his 
father's austerity at parting, he still continued to 
raise the wind in bills on the old gentleman; and 
thus, having cash at command, he was an admired 
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companion to every lover of Maxwell and Key's 
daret, Hodson's pale ale, and cherry bounce: in 
short, he was considered a good fellow, and likely 
to do well in the service. A lieutenant-colonel, 
however, having joined the r^ment, who was an 
enemy to every irregularity, and as much in- 
clined "to play pranks before high heaven'*-^ 
that is, to have his own way — as any other mi- 
litary commander. Jack fell under his displeasure; 
He had to send in so many explanations in wriditg 
to the adjutant, and received so many wigs for 
attempting to kiss the Parsee's wives, and forcing 
sentries, that he had some thoughts of exchanging 
into another corps. 

He consoled himself by caricaturing the colo- 
nel, who was a long-shanked, knock-kneed, huge- 
faced, giant-shouldered soldier ; and he received 
the laugh of his thoughtless companions as a re- 
compense for the concentrated dislike of his com- 
manding-officer. One of his representations de- 
serves to be noticed. I have said that his colonel 
disliked every irregularity: such was his rage for 
order and uniformity, that he determined on 
cutting off all the whiskers in the corps ; having 
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trimmed the adjutant's face and his own 'as mo-^ 
dels of military perfection, he issued his com- 
mands accordingly. When the officers received 
these orders, it is hot easy to conceive how cha^ 
grined they were; for it had been their pride to 
display such monstrous whiskers as had not been 
exhibited before x>n the p}atns of Hindostan, even 
by the Sieks. Such, however, is the force of 
brief authority, that every one of them had to lay 
violent hands on his favourite face-ornaments. 
Jads: seized this opportunity to ridicule the colo- 
nel, whom he represented in full magnitude 
standing over a diminutive officer, with a huge 
razor in one hand, and a mighty pair of sheers in 
the other; behind him stood the tall, thin, sallow- 
&ced adjutant, holding a shaving-box and towel; 
whilst on the right and left #ere the majors, wltji 
open mouths, in gaping astonishment, turning 
up their over-grown mustachios 9$; a }ast conso- 
lation. 

It would have been better for Jack, if he had 
never known how to strike off a. face on his thumb- 
nail : to the resentment excited by his caricature^ 

yojL. jr. p 
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he owed die loss of his commiBsion ; for when an 
opportunltjr occurred^ a long string of charges 
was preferred against him for negligence in his 
duty, insolence in his behHTiour, absence from 
his guard, ungentlemanlike conduct towards th^ 
soldiers' wives, disobedience of orders, evasions, 
and mental reservations; on which, being brought 
before a court-martial and prosecuted with in-* 
veteracy, he was ca^iered. 

Ilie shopkeepers and Parsees of Bombay now 
marshalled Jack's debt^ against him, and he was 
thrown into gaol, where he continued till payment 
became hopeless; then he was liberated, and once 
more landed on his native shore. His good 
old parents had paid the debt of nature; his 
extravagance had consumed all that his father 
had left him ; and his brother, the^ in possession 
of an embarrassed estate, with several sisters to 
provide for, absolutely refused to assist him. <^ I 
was not," said Jack, " so deeply affected by the 
matter of my brother's refusal as l^ his manner/* 
In siiort, they parted in enmity, and never met 
agcdn. 
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It would be useless to follow my subject through 
the difficulties which at length terminated in en- 
listment. 

In the Inspector-General's office I might 
have long remained but for friendship. I had 
formed an acquaintance with a young English 
recruit, Frank Stanley, and it was every day 
ripening into high esteem: we belonged to the 
same corps. As the time of his departure ap- 
proached, our deep sorrow was evident on the 
prospect of separation. **We shall not part," 
said I; "you cannot stay, but I can go." Ac- 
cordingly, I sent in a memorial to Colonel 
Barlow, stating my ambition to join my regi- 
ment, for the purpose of sharing the toils of 
active service ; and my prayer was granted. 
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m III. 

THE PASSAGE OUT. 



Love all ; trust a few ; be able for thitie enemy 

Rather in power tban in act. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

SHAKSPEARC 

I WOULD willingly continue the impressive ad- 
vice, of which my motto forms the exordium ; for 
it is pregnant with instruction to all, and to none 
more so than the youthful aspirant to military 
(ame. 

« Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. ' 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade— beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear't, that tli* opposer may beware of thee. 

D 3 
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Gi?e every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit, as thy purse can buy, 
But not express'd in^fimcy ; rich, not gaudy. 
This, above all, to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou can'st not then be falfl« to any one." 

When the fleet came round to die Mother- 
Bank, we marched to Cowes, and embarked on 
hoard tlie good old East^Indiaman, Earl Howe, 
commanded by Captain Murray. The recruits, 
for different corps in India, were chiefly convicts 
from the Hulks, who had commuted their punish- 
ment for general service ; there were about one 
hundred of this description, with twenty-five 
English, Scotch, and Irish lads, picked up by the 
recruiting parties, in the common way* Many of 
the convicts, and a. few of the young adventurers, 
were married ; and it was really a beart-rending 
scene to witness the separation of several seem-^ 
ingly-fond wives from their husbands. By his 
Majesty's regulations, only a certain proportion 
of women are permitted to embark with troops. 
It is a cruel expedient; and I sincerely hope 
that much misery which it inflicts will soon be 
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prev6nt;ed. Stxrely it would be better to enlist 
o^y tODgle men, and afterwards to pennit none 
but a regulated niunber to xnarTy^ thaa to break 
a6u&der one of the most sacred bonds of hiunan 
iaatitutioDy and to lacerate affectionate hearts with 
faicurable wounds* I knoiw not any ^ievance 
in the service that requires correction more than 
this. 

The women stood weeping on the quarter-deck 
alt>Tmd the first officer^ Mr. Nesbit, who was pre- 
paring lots in a hat for them to try their fortune of 
chance^ as all of them, they well knew, could not 
accompany their husbands ; the men were pres»* 
ing forward from the waste to witness the toud»- 
ing scene, with an^dety strongly painted on their 
oountenances; the passengers were looking down 
from the poop with no common degree of interest; 
and many of the sailors had climbed up the 
shrouds to view, from aloft, what excited general 
S3rmpathy. I had been deeply struck by an 
agony of fear and hope that appeared in the pale 
looks of a very pretty girl who stood speechless, 
with a babe in her arms; her cheeks were a 
trickling stream of tears, and the whole of her 
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deportment expressed the profo'undness of silent 
grief* At length, the name of Nancy Gordon was 
called: she trembled from head. to foot. The 
chief-mate, perceiving that she was quite unable 
to advance to the capstan, on which the hat was 
placed, humanely took it to her, where she was 
leaning against a gun, and, to. my supreme 
delight, she drew forth a prize. Never did I be- 
hold such an instantaneous change in any coun- 
tenance : a light seemed at once spread over it, 
and she instinctively exclaimed — *' Thank God !** 
kissed her baby, and flew to her husband, whp 
was ready to receive her with a transport of joy 
indescribable* 

. During the passage I cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Nancy and her husband : he told me their 
melancholy story, and I give it, as follows, nearly 
in his own words : — 

BOB GORDON'S STORY. 

^^ An extensive, cheap &rm, that had supported 
my father and mother, was divided at his death 
between me and my brother; but, as I had bedn 
made an expert penman, I disliked the plough, sold 
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my interest in land, and set up as an inniceeper 

in the town of N . The coach from Armagh 

to Dublin stopped at my house, and I profited by 
the passengers. Besides, I had a great deal of 
posting, and a very good share of general busi- 
ness; so that I wios, in a short period, considered 
a right shining fellow in that little town. Every 
one there, who had a marriageable daughter, be- 
gan to pay me no small attention. 

** I encouraged the belief that my father had left 
me a considerable sum in ready cash ; for I fell 
into the erroneous opinion, that, in this worid, 
innocent deception is sometimes of great use : I 
therefore got every thing I wanted on credit, and 
kept my money snug, at six per cent., in the hands 
of a gentleman who was partner in the Newry 
bank. No firm in the world was thought more 
substantial; 'Squire Moore, of Drumbanagher, 
had joined it, and his estate was deemed a solid 
security for all its connexions. My mind was 
easy, and my ailkirs were most prosperous. 

" To crown all, I was on the point of being 
married to the very girl that had fixed my youth- 
&1 fancy.' Her father had withheld his sanction, for 
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he was wealdiy^ and the descendant of a prudent 
Scotdiman^and thought me hardly rich enough 
fot his daughter; but now he came to market 
every Saturday, often for no purpose but that of 
seeing the run at my house, and taking his glass 
with me in my little parlour. Then, in his mel- 
low, soft moments, he would bring round his 
chair close to mine, and say, ' Bob^ gee me thy 
fist, mon ; the time is na far awa— but na mare o* 
that just noo/ Or when he met me crossing his 
fields to see Nancy, he would brush up to me with 
pleasure beaming in his eye, and exclaim, ^ What 
way are ye. Bob, the day, mon ? ye ha na been 
here noo lang s3me ; right hearty Nanny's eye will 
be to see ye/ 

" But the Newiy bank fmled; the worthy 
'Squire Moore, a real gentleman, beloved like a 
father by his tenantry and all that knew him, was 
ruined, and I shared his fate. My creditors 
came upon me ; I lost the inn ; my relations and 
friends left me to sink; my intended father-in-law 
no more came near me; poor Nancy offered to 
share poverty with me, but he threatened to dis- 
inherit her; and I had strength of mind, at that 
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lime, to resist the temptation of making her 
wretdied in poverty. 

<^ For some time despaij^ stared me in the face, 
and I found comfort in the i^tupor oiPoiyeen^ with 
wretches like myself, lost to hope: in short, I 
forgot God, and determined to become a self- 
murderer* With this intention, I wrote a fere- 
well to poor Nancy, and went to a sturk-shed 
with a rope, which I fixed to the balk, and was 
patting the noose round my neck with the inten* 
lion of jumping off a broken window, when I 
heard from under some straw in the end of it 
the Toice of Nancy-^* Oh God ! my God !' and 
my emaciated form was immediately clasped in 
her AssBX arms, and my bosom bathed with her 
tears* 

" I cannot describe what followed. Nancy 
went to the straw where she had hidden herself 
on hearing the approach of steps, and, shewing 
me a scarf twisted into a rop^she confessed that 
her visit to this desolate spot had been for the 
same purpose as mine; for, knowing the life I 
led, despair had seized her, and she determined 
on quitting a wretched existence and a merce- 
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nary world* In short, I married Nancy, and en- 
listed, for the purpose of going to India, where 
the people in our part believe that all the streets 
are paved with gold*" 

But, gentle reader,^ poor Bob and his Nancy 
were unfortunate adventurers ; they both fell vic- 
tims to disease in India. Unhappy pan* ! I sin- 
cerely hope ye found that felicity in heaven which 
was not your portion on earth. Your baby also 
sleeps in the grave ! Cruel father ! what must 
be your feelings, when you think of their fate? 
when you reflect on the misery produced by an 
injudicious exercise of your parental authority ? 
O!. ye parents! take warning, and do to your 
children as you would be done to ; for the heart 
of age, you ought surely to recollect, is cold and 
sellGsh ; and you should know, that as much an- 
guish is propagated in the world by the folly of 
the old as by the disobedience of the young. 

At length the boat disappeared from our view — 
the boat which carried to the shore those mourn- 
ing and disappointed wives, whose fate it had 
been to bid a death-like adieu to the living. . The 
yards are manned ; the captain arrives; a signal- 
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gun from the Hindostan man-of-war, our convoy, 
announces the glad tidings of departure. It wa3 
ti moving sight to behold fourteen brave ships 
unfurl their white sails, and, like living beauties, 
assume majestic motion on the blue expanse. The 
shrill fife and war-stirring drum rousing the anr 
chors from their watery beds, were dear to my 
ear, whilst my eye feasted on the busy scene, till 
the toiling sailors ceased from their stimulating 
"yo, heave, ho!" and the rippling waves curled 
into white foam as they met our gallant prow. 

Then I turned to the lessening shore, and that 
melancholy feeling which a man experiences who 
is, perhaps, for ever quitting his native land, 
touched my heart ; the images of past joys rose to 
my * mind's eye,' and I found a thousand associa- 
tions linked to memory, of whose fleeting exist- 
ence firail enjoyment had not deigned to apprize 
understanding. " Farewell," said I, with a sigh 
and a tear, "ye white shores of Albion !" Lifting 
up my eyes, I saw my friend Frank looking ear- 
nestly at me. " Yes," mentally exclaimed I, " all 
my treasure is not left behind when thou art with 
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me ;" and in each oth^s sympathy we forgot our 
individual proper sorrow* 

Colonel Benjamin Forbes, one of his Majesty's 
officers, returning to join his regiment, com^ 
manded the troops on board. By his orders we 
were formed into three watches. Our hammocks 
were to be up at a certain hour every morning; 
immediately after which the orlop-deck, appro^ 
priated to om: use, was to be washed and scraped 
by a fatigue party. Proper care was taken 
to prevent drunkenness, by obliging each man to 
swallow his own drams. Parades and inspections 
were arranged; amusements and pastimes pointed 
out; and judicious regulations framed for pro^ 
moting health and comfort. 

Our passage was esttremely barren of incident. 
In less than five months our commodore had the 
pleasure of conducting his charge in safety to 
Madras. Of course, we had variety enough in 
winds and currents in that length of time; but 
matter more interesting than the common-places 
of such a log-book may be selected from the 
pregnant lives of our convicts. Many a dull 
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hour I spent during out long voyage in listening 
to the recital of their adventures. It was often 
the lunusement of a knot of thetn to sit around 
our lantern in the orlop-deck^ in the long even-* 
ings, and tell their own stories. 

An idea may be formed of the scene of our ad- 
venture-recitation, by conceiving a large, iron 
ship-lantern, with panes of horn, suspended from 
a beam, and casting a sickly visibility on several 
grim-countenanced convicts, dressed in smock- 
fiocks, and seated on the deck. Of such a group 
I generally formed a part, and drank with my 
eyes and ears the wild entertainment before me. 
There was a sentry at our main hatchway, with 
a drawn sword, to watch the light; and the long-' 
visaged master-at-arms, with two or three blue- 
jacketed tars, would often be listeners. At this 
hoar the hammocks were slung in view, and 
many a snorer in them enjoying the oblivion of 
repose. 

It has been said, that if every man's life were 
written there would be entertainment in it: I 
deny the truth, however, of this wise saw of anti- 
quity. What amusement would there be in re- 
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cording that a man was true, but for lying ; bo- 
nest, but for stealing; that at last he was detected, 
tried, sentenced to be hanged or transported, but 
pardoned on condition of fighting for the honour 
and glory of his king and country ? No, it must 
be something out of the common wheel-rut of life 
that will ruffle the thick-skinned niinds of ro- 
mance-readers. I shall, therefore, let all the 
stories I heard slumber in the grave of memory^ 
except three, which I deem worthy of resurrec- 
tion. For their truth I vouch not : if the narrators 
coloured their lives where they required a fanciful 
touch, and threw such parts into the shade as 
vanity prompted them to keep back — is not such 
the state of all self-portraitures ? What lady but 
admires the glass that flatters her? What artist 
ever made a fortune by painting eyes, noses, fore- 
heads and chins just as they are? The whole 
may be an authentic picture ; at least, the matter 
true to nature. So, without another flourish, I 
end to begin. 
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DUGALD M'DONALD. 

DuGALD was a brawny, low-set man, aged 
about forty; his activity and strength were still 
great; and in his countenance there was an ac- 
quired ferocity that baffles description. I call it 
acquired, because it was visible only when his 
energies or passions were roused. At such mo- 
ments his mouth was drawn up, and his nose 
down ; his eyes appeared to be gilded with fire, 
like those of a cock; and his projecting eye- 
brows, covered with shagged red hair, followed 
the concentration of his other strong features, 
and gave to his aspect a determined, undaunted, 
furious character. His hair was red and stroiig, 
and it rose, when he was agitated, like bristles : 
his complexion was a fair bronze; and a deep cut, 
which extended from his right cheek towards his 
left eye, had seriously injured the bridge of his 
nose, and contracted the natural play of hLs right 
eye, so that he winked continually ; and in doing 
so his upper lip was quickly drawn away with the 
right cheek, and displayed a set of yellow grinders 
that would have been dreaded in the jaws of a 
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wild boar. Being pressed to relate his adven- 
tures, he began thus : — 

*^ My father, good boys, was an honest man ; at 
leas^ so he was reputed; aild my mother had as 
kind and telider a heart as ever palpitated in (b^ 
male breast. My misfortune ifl» they were too fend 
of me. In strict justice^ therefore, I ought to 
blacken their characters, in imitation ' of him 
under the gallows who bit off his parent's ear for 
teadiing him to be a thief. He who was the cause 
of my appealing as an actor in this most curious 
world, held rank as a gentleman, and a small pro-" 
perty, from the collateral branch of the head cf 
my name in Scotland. I was educated in th^ 
h^h school cS Edinburgh; but, being spoiled by 
overindulgence before I went thither, instead of 
taking delight in the walks of literature, I sought 
for pleasure in the company of idlers. This 
course naturally led me into a scale of expend!^ 
ture far beyond the allowance I had from home. 
By private representations to my mother, I for a 
consideraUe time raised the wind with the fond 
f^fts I received from her; but, as these soon be^ 
gan to fall short of my necessities, I was forced to 
draw upon my invention for fresh supplies. 
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^ At this time toy chmhj tke friend of my hearty 
was ia die sdme Gircamstftzices b& myself. Hever 
has my eye xested on. a mote manly form than 
Hedtor Wilson'& It was hot merely a fine shell, 
correrkig a lunqi of insdpidity; it was tiot a gor-* 
geoits casket in the jewel-diamber of a play-house^ 
containing emptiness, or worthless painted glass;: 
no, Ms outside wits, like the palace o£ a king, ihe 
true repittsentative of the sumptoous grandeur 
lihAt reigned within. Mystery hung over his in-^ 
yolred life^ He knew nothing of his parentage or 
family, having merely a donfused remembrance 
of a dreadful scene, in which his mother was 
killed by interposing herself suddenly and fear- 
lessly between kia father and a mutitiDUs drew on 
board his vessel. * Hi^r blood flowed on me,' said 
he, < as I twisted my Uttle arms round her on the 
deck ; but I was dragged away, and never saw 
father ot mother more.' 

" Since that period, he had been indebted for 
protectibn to strangers, who were liberally paid 
for their care of him ; but with such precaution 
and secresy, that no clue was left by whidi inge- 
nuity could unravel his wild and strange conjec- 
tures. He Was cons<^ious of an unceasing and 
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anxious agency respecting his fate; for he was 
personally supplied with money at uncertain 
periods— receiving it in the dusk of the gloming, 
on the drawbridge of Leith, from a person in 
the garb of a sailor, who would answer no inqui- 
ries. These meetings were arranged by letters 
sent to him through the post-office. 

^^ Whether this uncertainty respecting himself 
had sublimed his imagination, acting on thought 
as fire does on mercury; or whether nature, had 
constructed the vessels of his heart so that immi- 
nent danger could not constringe them, I take 
not upon myself to determine ; but I know, from 
personal observation, he was brave beyond the 
imputation of personal fear. : he delighted in fa- 
miliarity with all that is terrible. I have seen 
him hang over .the precipices about Edinburgh, 
and risk his life a thousand times in mad adven- 
ture, conducted with consummate skill and im- 
agitated prudence. 

" For some time before my extreme want of 
money, he had not heard from his unknown 
banker; he was, therefore, not, as I said before, 
in the same, but in worse circumstances than my- 
self. Indeed, when he was in cash I never 
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wanted; for he forced his upon me with the 
prodigality of youth, which estimates friendship 
higher than gold. Many were the vain attempts 
I made to furnish the means for the continuation 
of our extravagance. In proportion as our wants 
became urgent, we began to envy others, and to 
curse fortune for bestowing riches witli such in- 
equality; not considering that, compared to many, 
we were amply supplied. In short, we saw that 
others had what we wanted; the devil got posses- 
sion of our minds, and, anting ourselves, we took 
up a position on the Glasgow road one night 
with the intention of emptying travellers' pockets 
to fill our own. 

^^ It was an evening in November, as dark as 
Benlomond in a storm. The wind whistled sharply 
as it broke on our noses, and the rain threatened 
to pelt us from our post, when we heard the 
tramp of a horse approaching, and figured to our 
imagination a rich and easy prize. The traveller 
passed between us, on Hector's side: there was 
just light enough to see him. In a moment his 
bridle-rein was in Wilson's hand, and my pistol 
at his head. ^ Fear nothing,' said Hector ; Mt is 
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your trash of num^, and not your life, we waat ; 
but your )>urse or your life we mpst hinre*' 
The stranger was quite speechless from fear and 
astonishment ; so fieetor seizing one arm and leg^ 
and I the other, we disfumished his pockets of 
their contents. ^ Spare my life/ said he, in a 
tremulous voice, * and Fll give you all I have/ 
Just as he had placed his last shilling in Hector^s 
hand, a vivid flash of lightning crossed his face ; 
and you may judge of what I felt, when I simply 
tell you, that its lurid light revealed to me my 
father !*' 

The ferocity of McDonald's look, wh^i he pro- 
nounced " My father," electrified me. His mouth 
and nose nearly met; the scowl of his for^ead 
east his lower face into deep shade ; his eye, at 
every wink, sent forth a stream of spirituous fire; 
and the contraction of his cheeky drawing up with 
it the right side of his moutji^ altogeiJier dis- 
played such internal commotion as I had not be- 
fore witnessed in the humim countenance« After 
a long, convulsive pause, he proceeded. 

^* Agitation had so choked' my poor father's 
voice, that it was hot like his own.' No w<mder, 
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therefore, that I did not know him when he 
spoke. But when I saw his face, I felt as though 
the thunder^ then pealing over us, had struck me 
dead. I saw, I heard no more, till he had gone ;< 
when, awaking as from a frightful dream, I 
£3und Hector near me where I lay on the ground, 
full of apprehension that I had been killed by the 
lightning. He congratulated me on our good 
fortune ; and when I told him of the spectre that 
had frightened me, laughed at and ridiculed my 
weOrkness. 

*' The next iporning I was visited by my old 
boy; and really, notwithstanding what had hap- 
p^ied to me the night before, I felt it most diffi- 
cult, while my father told me his tale of the rob- 
bery, to restrain myself. It was ludicrous enough 
for me to be the cause of all die long faces he 
made on the occasion; and to hear how the rogue 
Slapped hk pistol in his ear, and how it burnt 
priming; and how he saw, by the flash in th^ pan, 
a band of robbers about him,, with drawn, flaming 
swords; and, in short,, how he saw a thousand 
things that he never saw, but in the glass of his 
disord^ed imagination : such a distorter of ob- 
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I had tx> accompany my dad to .the provost; when 
hedodgMtTSuA^-ftii'^l&rAi&tiM, fthd ^v^ such a 
dtaaapdon of die fbmddable^ gah^ Ms fahcy had 
coiljiixed' up, OS made bis'wb]^hip45less himself, 
and ekpress a sore lear foi^ the good town'. 
The. hue and dry were raised, and Hector and I 
had the chuckle of hearing fihe hounds in full 
pursuit of U8, withcKUt any of that' palpitation' 
which a hare feels in her form. Hector and I' 
were quite out of the sphere of suspicion; and, as 
a reward for our night's exploit, we had nearly 
one hundred pounds in gold. 

<^ My father was coming to the capital with this 
purse^ to clear off my encumbrances ; and, being 
alarmed at reports respecting my course of living,' 
he had made up his mind to put me out of the 
way of temptation by taking me home for good 
along with him. In imparting this his intention 
to me, he also indicated that he had views re- ' 
specting my settlement in life, but forbore goings 
into particulars, leaving me to conjecture that 
marriage was the subject of his thoughts. I 
quaked with apprehension; for I had already 
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been wounded to th« hearths core by the ddrt of 
love* 

^^ It was in one ol our boating-excursions on 
the winding Forth that I met with this charmer 
of my soiil. Hector and I had been admiring the 
romantic iscenery of the Lomond hills. As we 
were returning, in a still and beautiful evening in 
September, cheering the Forth with the music of 
bur flutes, we overtook a boat, with a party of 
pleasure in it, who seemed to linger, that th^y 
might enjoy our sprightly airs; but we had not 
proceeded far in company, when a dark change 
spread over the scene. The southern horizon in 
appearance neared us, and began to rise in a black 
cloud, the lower edge of which^ curled, like angry 
waves, and broke into white coruscations, darting 
upwards into the murky region, like spray. Soon 
after, the wind began to whistle fearfully; and so 
sudden was the awful change, that we had scarcely 
time to haul down our sail, and make ourselves 
quite snug, when a heavy gust made our boat reel. 
We heard a general scream in our consort, then 
at some distance from us : all was instantly silent, 
isave the roaring elements ; but we were soon as- 
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sured, by struggling cries^ tbat jsiie had upset. 
Cheering our boatmen, we pulled in that direc- 
tion, against vind and tide. The squall had parsed 
us on. eagle )wihg7; the sain ^as'peldntg'ibe angry 
wav^; the 'moon .'wab J peering over.. the- black 
ridge thai' had ndbscured her sifarer loveliness; 
when Wilson and I saw^ the^are^of Silady, who 
seemed to be rcling&g to an'o^/c^ We both darted 
into the foam around us,:and, Itovingthe pbstfticted 
boat behind, biiffetted the wavei^' and.at anb^ 
seized Her sinJdng aad tq^arently difeless fonnl. . 
'^ After a long and hard stsu^le,'weriegained 
our.bo'at;..buLour e£Porls to restt6eiliatethe!yoiHig 
iSreature we had snatched from the yawning Forth 
were long uhsuccsessBil. Her drooping head 'hung 
over my breast, and. her dark^ disheveled hair 
Sos^d, araross my .face^as I supported .her, whilst 
Hector,, with ailxibuR. conicern, was preparing a 
bed in the! stern for her reception^ I know not 
any thing t6< which J can compare my feelings: 
my heart beat so that I thought it wo.uld break; 
I wished that I weire a fire to warm the cold girl 
into life. She did not remind me of death; but 
she brought into recollection the most beautiful 
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tearbie Statue I hadjeyer seen/ Her eyes were 
dosed as.m sl^ep ; a smile! seemed tor tmrl on her 
pujTple lip ; ai|d itlie hue of health still appj^a;ped 
to fiiaiitle «a'!bei?;Ckeek. 

• " We staapped off hfer wet dotbeg^ <a©d. rolled 
(ler^up ih.o]ir dry.boaihcloiaks* Tkef .beauty of 
her ftiir.form shed a B^t ^rdund^ Uself ; and^ 
kneeling on tact dde, .wetcesorted to-eviery inean$* 
that ingenuity suggested, . in out itnprpyided 
state, to dBfect recoKety. We chafed her with 
our hands; and you may ionc^e) but I cannot 
describe, the looks, of joy 'that: effuse^ from oui: 
soiils,. when we at length felt a puk^ at her heart. 
But what was our emotion when we saw her lips 
assuming the. tint of rose-'buds? Can you con- 
ceive my rapture when ;I felt her breath, . like 
perfume, as I stxK>ped. to feel with^ my lips, its 
warmth? A long sigh >hfeap^ke the return of 
sensa^iion; and, raising .her lily h^iid to her ala- 
baster, forehead, she opened thois^ dark eyes, 
whose powerfully penetf'atiiig rays,, like invisible 
^aiksfroih an electric ih^bhine, bewildered my 
senses. Yet, unconscious of the shock they in- 
flicted, I gazed away my heart. 

£ 2 
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" To be brief with a part of my story, that 
memory cannot leave without iiegreti Flora Camp- 
bell was escorted by Hector and me, on our return 
to Leith, to the house of a rela^h, with whcnn . 
she was on a visit. She had perfectly recovered , 
from the ill effects pf her mgriow escape, but being 
in a state of the deepest distress of mind, for the 
loss of a brother and some other relatives, who 
were drowned on the melancholy occasion, I could 
not venture to press my attentions, and for several 
weeks merely tendered respectful inquiries at her. 
door. At length she left Leith, and carried her 
grief to the vicinity of Glasgow, where her &ther 
resided. 

^^ My passion for this lovely girl did not abate 
the rage of pleasure which I felt. Indeed, our 
accidental meeting had occurred only a short 
time before the arrival of my father : I was, there- 
fore, obliged to* accompany him home, without 
ascertaining what ground I had for hope, respect- 
ing my Flora. But I left Edinburgh and Hector 
with less regret, I well know, than I should have 
done, had I not been going in the direction of the 
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object of my fondest desire. Since the formation 

» 

of bur friendsliip, I had never conciealed my bo- 
som thoughts from Wilson, on any occasion, save 
the present. The cause of this was — :a suspicion 
had taken possession of my mind, that Hector 
loved Flora too^ and hoarded the secret in his 
own breast : but my cogitation on this disloyalty^ 
did not lead me to condemn him, for I merely 
accused him of what I was guilty of myself. 1 
left him with every demonstration of affection, 
placing in his hands the whole sum of which we 
had rifled my father. 

" I had not been long at home before the grand 
explosion, which I expected, took place. My 
fiither had, in &ct, disposed of me over a bowl of 
toddy, in a way which, in his wisdom, would conr 
duce to the interest of our family and his happi- 
ness. He had all but married me to my cousin 
Jenny, whose face and temper I never could bear : 
the one was an emblem of the other ; both were as 
tart as a green crab. In a word, she was the oppo- 
site of every thing lovely, or even tolerable : no 
man, but myfather, had ever thought of matrimony 
in her presence ; nor would he, had not ambition 

£ 3 
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and avidity ' htinddd bis reason^ She was ten 

» 

yeirsol&ei than I7 bnt, in my fath&^s eyes, her 
fortunewfls ample. When he pitopdsed her to 
me, I, however^ at oiice negatived thetrfier. I 
was bat little/ adqnamted with my dad's tbmjiBiv 
He dfewbis face up ii^to a most detetmindAphme^ 
atid). frowning like istormy night, he:thim)dered 
Ibrth^ ^£at y0 will, the', for a' thaV and left 
me.' ' ' 

<< He had. never cast upon me such a. look 
before. I had alwa3rs found him gentle^ leasily 
entreated, and weakly indulgent; but,' oh^ it:ii 
hitrd to know the human Jieart. The astroilomer 
^an ascertaui the motions of the heaVenly boAiea^ 
while thc^ intricate and ecoeriirid eitiotic^ of duai 
aAd ashes baffle the researcbes of philosophy. ' My 
father had thought so long on the advantages df 
my maj^riage, that he bad settled if as a domestic 
arrangement^ which no difficulty should frustrate 
In ppospeotj he saw me a parliament man ; in my 
own unhappy home, he never beheld me disgusted 
with my fate. But I must be brief, in delailiOg 
many paarticulars. 
^' In shorty he gave me the choice of making 
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up mj mind to his wishes, by ajcertaid day, or of 
bidding iulieii to him for ever. . ' . . . 

" Meanwhile, with my heact full of hope and 
feiuv X had seen my lovely' Floi-a. Mine ! did I 
aay ? distracting^'thougihtli her heart was entirely 
another's; nothing had sfiefor me but gratitude. 
Isonght.for consolation and assistance, by iuriiing 
to firiendship and Hector— -he was.not in existence 
fbr me: he had left EcUnburgh; he had riot writ*- 
ten to ine. • A thqnsand oonjectures arose in'my 
mind. At lengdi the fatal day of niy answering 
arrivedi To face- ihy father would have been use*^ 
less. I kiiew his detehnmediand unbending natiir<» 
on liie point in question. I thought, howeyer, a 
fittle tiqie would mollify him, and that it was wise 
forme to witEidraw firom: his resentment. Short- 

* 

sighted creatures that we are i I was doomed never 
to se6 him again.' He traced me to Glasgow ; and 
in his way home, after a fruitless seareb,. he was^ by 
an accidental fall off his horse, killed onthei^pot. 
His lifeless J7o4x was carried home so indiscreetly 
%iid abniptly, that my poor mother met it at her 
faali<^door, instead of th^ loved old hus'band she 
had gone out to embrace. ' The' shock was too 
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much for her tr^Ji^rMtrings : tbey broke] and 
an agonized groan^ loQg^ faiut^ and suffocating) 
was all she uttered/* 

Here Macdonald's face was convulsed, and his 
whole aspect awfully terrific. He paused for a 
moment, and proceeded : 

^^ These melancholy erents I did not learn tifl 
some time afier their occurrence; when I also 
found that my lather's property had been seized^ 
and sold for debt» I was now poor and friendless. 
It is probable I should have been assisted by my 
relations, but accusing myself of being uistrumen*- 
tal, by my rashness^ in causing the death of my 
parents, I was ashamed to make myself known. 
Whatever blame I took to myself, then, in the 
freshness of my grief, for the tragedy in question, 
I stand now- fully acquitted by reflection, in the 
court of conscience* When a father forgets, his 
duty towards his child, the consequences of his 
departure from wisdom must lie upon him : mine> 
on the subject of marriage, was unjust and tyran- 
nical : he measured the law of my pbedience by 
the standard of parental, not of filial sensation ; 
for he had received the forgiveness of bis father 



for a stc^h i^i^a^^fttf^'^M^^^ oHMal^ 
his coiid\id^ his fbll6\^ the'liirfttiil ^th^l^' 6fSrt 
George More, and would have destroyed itie hap- 
piness of his chiTd/* 

Here I shall take leave, for the consideration of 
cruel parents, to illustrate Macdonald's allusion 
to Sir George More. The poet, Donne, when 
secretary to Lord Chancelloi: Ellesmere, formed 
an attachmesit, which became mutual, to the 
niece of Lady Ellesmere, and they were privately 
married. ' Sir George More, her father, had no 
pity for the 'romantic passion, with which the wri- 
ter of such breathing lines as these, could inspire 
the female breast : 

*' Stay, oh| swee^ ! and do not rise ; 

The light that sliiues comes from thine eyes ;; 

The day breaks not— it is my heart. 

Because that you and I must part-. 

Stay, or else my joys will die. 

And perish iu their infancy.'* 

He* not only refused to sujpport the two lovers, 
but insisted on the Chanciellor's driving Donne 
from his protection. Yet Dr. Donne was a man 
of such genius and talent as to attract, afterwards, 
the notice of his King, and to become rector of 
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Ddnstan'^in^KS Wa^t-aodideaiis oBSt^ Paul's; 
Their iibfurriage .iAraeiviast ta ti^'recbirdsd.- in : tbe 
t3aUlogue^ol[^hapt>7vBiatdie&- Wihe9tDo0i|e ai> 
companied Sir Robert Drury' bn ieoi 'embassy to 
£r8Dbe5 Mrs.. DoHiiey. with an. >ttfahin^m:as .to- 
mantic^as her hiidbandTs faacj^y fom^edrthe design 
of goii^g with, him as a page* 

<^ mied/vrith doubt and perplexity," continue 
Macdon^d, ^'as to my fbtiire doarsa ^ftiEdpI isttood, 
latd one night, lost in thought^ bndie» Banks of 
the Clyd^ The lamp^'of heaven's palates may 
have flittered orer myhead, with ail thebrillianey 
of mnter splendour ; in' the }^im fimmixidni ^ioh 
may have appeared above me like a:ljai^ing sea^ 
my fancy might have pictured them celestial light- 
houses ; and the clear pmple flood of the majes- 
tically moving Clyde might have called forth, in 
like manner, my poetical recollections : but who 
ever thought of the beauties of nature in a state of 
mmd similar to mine ? No I I forgot all the 
loveliness of a. clear winter liight; the silver moon 
could not charm away my melanehofy«' I looked 
into>the rolling water, where I saw iiothing to 
cheer me but its destructive power. * Oh, that 
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I were cKaiiied to tby bottom/ said I, ^ thei^e 
voidd soon Jbe ffli eiid 'df my miserable life.' 
< Frienddiip an4 hopd forbid such . an experi- 
menV exelaimed a voice jtistbeland ine, and ih 
a moment I was locked in the arms of Hector 
WilfiOB. .: . ^ 

f * * Tell me nothiiJg/ said h^ ^ I knoti^ 41 your 
sad.slxiry^ You were^ not a moment out of my 
mind : but body canhot ily» like thought It was 
impossible for me to see you sooner; never shall 
we part inore.' Be t^^hbtledsbrillyi and in a 
mpmefnt a boat rounded the point on which I 
stood : into it we leapt,' and in a ishort time I was 
on the • deck of a handsome cutter. 

"Meanwhile Hector, had informed me, that 
on the V night of my departure from Edinburgh, 
in conseqtience of a letter from lus unknown 
bankjer, he had gone to the old place of meeting, 
at Leith. ' I had not remained on the spot,' 
said Wilsoni '' five minutes, when a majestic 
figure of a man, enveloped in a, cloak, approached 
me.* * I am thy father,' said he, in a hollow 
sepulchral, tone of voice ; 'follow me.' I was awe- 
struck to silence ; he waved a short sword, which 
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hdd befen' at Urst eoncealed mnier fais cloak, and 
mov^doffin a slow, statdLy manner. I assumed 
the same step, as tkongh bjr magic impulse. Qn 
coming to the quay, he whistled, and the oars of a 
boat were raised ; I followed him into it, and we 
were soon on board the cutter, that you see lying 
before you. The erew, a bold, ferocious looking 
set of men, surrounded us on the deck, and fol* 
lowed my father, who^ as I guessed, was iheir 
captain, to the cabin. ^ Hector Wilson,' said my. 
father, * are you willing to follow the fortune of 
the brave ? ^ I am,' was my instantaneous reply. 
' Thou art of my blood,' cried he; and throw- 
ing off his cloak, he fondly embraced me, with- 
out shedding a tear, yet with deep feeling. 
' Read that paper,' continued my father, ' and 
swear to it; npt .on a book, but by depositing^ 
your honour on this hanger, which is now your 
own.' 

'^ In fact. Hector went on, and informed jne 
how he swore ; and how the cutter instantly sailed ; 
and how he prevailed on his father to return, after 
a short cruize, when he learned all the particulars 
of my fate, and traced me out. In short, I found 
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that Hector imw beloBgied to. a foenudable asso-. 
(aadooi of smugglers, who had such communication 
with the ports of Glasgow and Edinburgh^ as to 
carry on a lucrative, but imminently dangerous 
trade, with good hope, that for ever success would 
attend them. 

^^ Wilson also explained to me the cause of 
his father's mysterious conduct * My mother,' 
said he, ' was not killed, as I thought, by muti- 
neers; but she lost her lite in a desperate defence 
made by my father, against a surprise by one of 
his Majesty's revenue boats. He was boarded by 
them most unexpectedly ; my mother rushed out 
of the cabin, on hearing the noise, and received a 
death-blow in the struggle, fie then placed me, 
his only child, at school, determining to give me a 
profession ; but finding the bent of my mind to 
be like his own, he changed his intention.' This 
accounted for what was extraordinary in old Wil- 
son's conduct; for had Hector embraced a profes- 
sion, he never would have known who or what his 
father was. 

" When we gained the deck of the Sally cut- 
ter, her officers were regaling themselves with 
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song ahd wine.. .Wflson took ma belaw, iiito a 
sort of cwMyy .wfaiireXcbuld see^ through a half-* 
(^611 dooir, five stoitt felkms at a routtd tgMe,- with 
glasses atid boldes befi>re th^n, bneoiP whom wds, 
with a good sea voiice^ singing diese words.'' .And 
Macdonald sang them, as Chaucer descrit^es, ^eii* 
tuned in his :nose ftiU sweetly." • • 

SONG. ' ' 

MY SUlFiS MY BRIDk 

r 

*' My ship's my . bride^ the sea's ray bed ;- 
My cuztaiDs f^re the sky ; 

A blood-'red flag streams o'er my bead- 
Thus may I live iind die. 

See f see ! my Sally's bosom swells 

To Nature's: mQTitig tide : 
Beats there a heart no rapture tellsy **' 

To eye my beauteous bride ? 

And when she breaks from anchor's sleep. 

Oh 1 with what grace she walks, 
Like Venus rising from the deep— 

Hear ! hear her ! how she talks I 

Her white robe", like her bosom, swells, 

Full, round, expanding wide : 
Beats there a heart no rapture tells. 

To eye my beauteous bride ?" 

We gave our entertaining Dugald a round of 
boisterous applause, and he proceeded thus : 
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i^ When tbe Bosxg .vtas .done, tke five started 
up) loid^ taking ibar glasses, and holding: them 

Bighjc j(»ii»d in a Ml chorus^ : 

f - ' • . • •■ 

" A very good song, arid very well sung, 
Jollfeompaaions every one. 
We're the boys," &c. 

" We no^ joined them. However, it wouldmajte 
my story too' long to describe these worthies : let 
it suffice for me to inform .you, that I became oiie 
of 4he association ; bound by a most sacred oath 
never to rev6al bur acts. I must, in justice to my 
oimsGielice, therefore, be silent on a very prpliiSc 
subject;. Thai our exploits were hazardous, and 
required brave /spiritSi jwitnei^ this gash across my 
face,' which is only one of several that I bear on 
my body. Old Wilson died, at last, full of years, 
and he has the ocean for his honourable grave* 
His brave son^ my nobk friend Hector, feU in 
these arms, fighting against overwhelming num- 
bers. The ! command, was \e£t with me, but for- 
tune forsook us, and treachery bi'oke us up. De- 
prived of my accustomed resduk*ces, I s^ain aimed 
at recruiting my exhausted purse on the road. 
Let. me be brief: I was taken— condemned to 
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dle^,^ '^hA TkhddlA liftVe been^ tiickdd \ip-«-li^e (kte 
of tefthy 4 better mto-^f tk^ generb^ty of my 
conduet, in saving 4he life of kny prosecutor, had 
not pleaded for the partial extension of royal 
mercy to me : partial, I call it, because my sen- 
tence was only changed to transportation for life, 
which I commuted to a soldier's banishment.'' 

But, pray, said I, what became of your lovely 
Flora? Was Hector .really enamoured of her, 
as well as yourself? 

** My suspicion on that pwnt^" answered 
Macdonald, '^ was entirely groundless. He saw 
that I was captivated; if he had been so, such: 
was the nobility of his mind, that I am convinced 
he would not have taken any advantage of me. 
In fact, I believe he had sufficient generosity to 
make all selfishness obey the dictates of real 
friendship: I am sure he would have conquered 
himself to save me. But Flora was in love before 
we rescued her from death ; she married the man 
of her heart ; and, to the best of my knowledge, 
he still enjoys the happiness it was in her power 
to bestow. I might have blasted their felicity, 
without increasmg my own; I might have carried 
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Flora off ; but if I had.tMi^ sudi ai^jQUlfii^ I, t^uld 
not have been so completely blessed in friendships 
as a reward for disappoiiitment in love* I adored 
Flora too much, not to make her happiness the 
object of my own. Such is the disinterestedness 
of true affection." 

RICHARD GODFREY. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the 
appearance of Richard. I shall, therefore, let 
him tell his own story, without any descriptive 
exordium : 

^* My father and mother were in easy circum- 
stances, and in the best society. "We had a hand- 

some house in the agreeable town of ; and 

as my father had been once in the army, he courted 
the military of the place, so that we had a con- 
sjtant variety of elegance and fashion at our table. 
I have heard my mother say that our income was 
about four hundred a-year; but I know this of 
my own knowledge, that we spent double as much 
annually, for a length of time. Indeed it was 
privately whispered, that nearly all the current 
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^xptimle^ of our eatablishirieiU tvi^ dischurged by 
ibecard-^falc. 

^^ l:iiiu8t atkhovledge that iay Jparents .Wjere 
iniiaodfirat^ly fond of whist;., thiey seemed to 
exist onfy.nHiexi at play;[ thibn tbeus en€i|pe$ wete 
fully excited, and the rest of life ' was a listli^ 
kind of slumber. Before I had attained the age of 
ten, my passion for cards wa^ great, and my skill 
at several gdmes yeiy considerable. C^dt^n, 
from their imitative powers, ajbnost inevitably 
acquire the habits of their parents* There may 
be some exceptions, it is true, but they only 
prove the exjjsteiiqe ^ of. general rUl^s. There 
Was enoiigh of honey, in my Examples to. render 
them perfectly delicious to you(lif(il taste ; 0o that 
by. the. tijne my educatioijt was finished,.! had 
become so fond cf expensive living, ai^d down- 
ri^t gaming, as to be perfectly .competent,- by 
my own amusements, to absorb my father^s whole 
teveaue,-'" - • ' ^ • 

^^ He desired me for the.ar»^.; }mt feeling it 
inconvehient, he would not pilrcbas^ a c50mmi&- 
sion for me, H^yirig a prof^is^ from* high autboh 
rity that I should be appointed to an ensigncy. 
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I sBW the' Qdzet^t^ef6dmg^kbh:.jiic^ ffvHf 

Soturdajs, biit my ' name had not! yet appeared* 
Mekmvfiilo' lTa)ttled!abotit^ritb theyouD^ officers 
in our town, being consodei^d; as one, of th^«^ 
selves^ atid (»r^s^d;a9.a i^irit^d aj^ pactimising 
young fellow ^ for itByerihappens among thought^ 
less, (extravagant :fooIs, tl|at:1^e who displaj^s the 
gresltsst fotty nsceiies^thd luglvBst appmbatidni 
Neverdidess, my father i and. mother often found 
tlicSr par^tal al^otipns so highly excited, t^ iny 
wasteful spirit) as to lecture ihe with animated 
eoiintetiandes on econotmcal principles. Bit he 
is i good sermon^nicdber w}io. can i follow hir owii 
do^riiie t -they itent on in the old way; so did h 
^ At lehgth.nly lather began tQFdespairbfthe'pezw 

femance of a |)romis6 at the Hors^^Gaards^ and 
9^it me td Lbodon/ for the ptirpose of presenting a 
memorial to the CommandeI^^in-chie£ No respect^ 
able person finds it diiBcidt, if acqumhted with the 
fi>hns^ To^gMnadmissicmtbth^pi'esehoe JftheDtdce 
i£ York. I was received by his Royal Highness 
witb great condescedision and politeness ; he 
alleged the mtiltiplicity of applications and pro- 
mises, of prior date^to mine, as the reason of my 
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vM oppettring' in the Gaeette ; and shewed me a 
list of nameB for ensigncies, in* which I saw my. 
own so fiu* down, diat I left his c^ce ^th a &ce 
uaiUumtinated l^ a beain of hope. 

^^ lake oAer young men, ' I had a tolerably 
good opinion of my own ingeiimty. I had trea^ 
sured up some of the peevish remarks made by. 
father and mother, as to' the burthensome nature 
of my extravagance. * Now,* ' said I to myself, 
^ thou art in London, Dick, where whoever has 
the brains of Whittington may turn a cat into a 
Lord Mayor.' In sliCMrt, instead of returning 
home, I went into a gaming-house. I soon be- 
came an object of attention to the black-leg fra- 
ternity: they saw, or suspected, that I had little 
to lose ; and that I was not loaded with the phi-, 
losophy of moral sentiment. I was, in fact, after 
a successful noviciate, admitted into their college, 
and schooled in all the science of our order. The 
secrets of X>ondon hells, however, are not permit- 
ted to be revealed to ears of common fleish and 
blood ; it is enough to say, that many a chicken 
we plucked, and that, at last, we nearly all be- 
came victims to deceitful confidence, I was, not">. 
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withstanding^ iil| my ingenuity* seatedoc^d tp &^w^ 
sportation fpr life; which ajObrds m&^his opport 
tunity of leayiiyg you to exKxoct u3eCal inatmctaon 
from my story, by reflecting . on this truths that 
our misfortunes, in life^ our crimes, and excesses, 
are often to be traced. to errors in education, aad^ 
to parental fplHes# 

^^ My &ther, appar^titly^ would not acknow** 
ledge, a vagabond as his ion. Whether this were 
really his feeling» or whether my letters reached 
him when his head was too full of whist, he never 
answered themj nor made an exertion to save 
me. , 

In reflecting on Godfrey's tale, the subjoined 
observation occurs. Moralists, in general, regard 
parental affection as the ground of filial obe^ 
dience and love. They do so, I think, on a natu* 
ral principle ; every thing creates its own likeness ; 
but we never see reaction in dissimilitude* Will 
the negative of affection generate its positive? 
No. Dick felt little love for his parents, because 
they did not inspire it^ they did not create it in 
his mind. Much sentimental nonsense has been 
written about obligations to parents for the mere 
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drdimi^tance of biitK Ip reality^ a. chilfl owes 
his father nothing on that bead^ ^Whm do^s he 
owe him, if suljeK^t^tdmisdry thri^gb>subseqiieiit 
neglect ? It is for th^^ir eare'Df us, ^sadrS^r givmg 
us asecoiid birth in edvcatioh, nioKality) aridreli*' 
gion,. that we are inddbted^tb our patients' in'grati* 
tude, love, and ahnost adoration '^i this debt was 
never felt, rarely .ing\u*i^ed,iriiii0ut'being^ paid. 
I remark lii&, not tode&nd filial impiety,-. but to 
enforce parenial ca:re. He whQ;)iA& giveoi- an im- 
tnortlil- soiil to inhabit n tetlemelit of clay, should 
foe careful that so frail a habitation be well se- 
cured, and erected on ground so firm, that its 
tejmni may riot be destroyed by el^ehtal convul- 
sions^; for he who does- not- take such precautions 
incurs responsibility more awful than that of th^ 
•attendant on' a light-house, who may cause ship^ 
wreck by neglecting its illuniinalfaHi; . - 

In the relation of father and^son^ diitieir and 
feelings are reciprocal : they are fbnm^d by nature 
fbr mutual support; but I deny the 'assertkm, 
that father and son are intended by nature tp be 
the most perfect friends* Are their^eelings alike ? 
No. Are their ages alike ? No. ' Are they fond 
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of the same amusements ? No. Are they equally 
candid and credulous ? There is all the difference 
that liesbetwieeo age and.youthi Then they can- 
not be, strii(;tly^6peafcing» bosom jGciends. One is 
a superjori tbfe other > an' in&rioc:- one is a gover* 
noi:^ tbeo'lhei goijecn^: la there any^equaliiy? 
>Jq* .TRbw^. Qf& :is a giv^^ the pthei" a receiver* 
fatfer .tod jBon, hoKToyert are knutual supports. 
When the Roman D^ught^r fed he^ &ther) and 
9ttst9iiiQd}u$ life, under sentence of starvation, the 
§&^Bt^ ^ere .so mudi pleased, thk^ a temple was 
de<^^;€id to.61iiil:pifety,.wd.thajt virtue was con*^ 
sidered as the most inherent in human nature. But 
W^re. they t^0t isitiQgether in error ? If it were an 
innate prJncjpM there would not be ^6 many laws 
of God aind inan to ^iforjce performance. A Ore* 
4iAn lawgiver gave parricide. no. plaice in his cata* 
J<^He!cKf.punidim^nts,. beicause.!he supposed that 
s^h ' an, atrocious crime against Nature's law 
<x>uld i^pver. he perpeti?at©d. Man's frailty, how- 
ever, has rehdered necessary as many restraints 
on the parental side as. on the filial. Iii short, it 
is my cojQviction, that as many, bad parents have 
lived; as ihexe have been graceless ehitdren. 
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FREEMAN JENKINS. 



Freeman Jenkins was in possession of a pleas- 
ing person^ with a sarcastic turn of countenance^ 
which imparted to what he said a d^;ree of inte- 
rest and spirit, not possible to be transferred with 
it to paper. His age might be about five-and-thirty. 

'< My parents died when I was a child. I fell 
into the hands of a relation, who gave me the best 
education his circumstances permitted, and in miy 
fifteenth year, bound me to an apothecary in the 
town of , not one hundred miles from 

Dublin. 

^* The characteristic eccentricities of my master, 
whom I shall call Doctor Nativo, were the general 
topic of conversation. He wore a full-bottomed 
wig, powdered to perfection, and a hat which 
would have done honour to the gravest of heads. 
Summer and winter he paraded the streets, en- 
veloped in a capacious cloak of bright-coloured 
tartan ; above which appeared the powdered 
capes of black coats and waistcoats, with' a pro- 
fusion of snow- coloured linen ; and a gold-set eye- 
glass dangling from a black ribbon; and below, a 



pair of highly-pplifh^ boots, wit^ brown tops, that 
never crossed a horse. His fine, silver-headed 
cane he poisi^d with pr6digiotis eiFeet: in Has air 
and march '^efre ^^ras high sriiitsatisfaetion ; and 
biisjr import^^ sat in his every k>ok. For all 
disord^ he pd^escribed our native specific— 
whisky ; ft was to b^ used intemaUy and exter- 
nally, cold ahd'hot, burnt and caw, concentrated 
and' sxrbHinated. He had the oil of whisky, the 
purest essence of whisky, the quintessence of 
whisky, douhie-distilled whisky^ the spirits of 
whisky, infitsion of whisky, and whisky in pills, 
and whisky in boluses, and whisky in every 
possible form : in short, whisky was to him a 
panacea. ' 

** Nor ;did Dr« Nativo prescribe for others what 
he refused to take himself: he sipped whisky as 
tea for breakfast, as broth for dinner, and as an 
opiate for supper. Our Catholic bishop was one 
of his- best patients; he was a jolly Falstaff-like 
priest, with a huge face, under a mighty wig and 
hat. A stream of snuff gave a full, brown colour 
to his black waistcoat and long frock. He sup- 
ported his right-reverend body with a right-wor- 

vox.. I. F 
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shi{^ul stiilF; and, puflbig along, he generaUj 
called three or four times a-day at our shop. It 
baffles all description how he would souse himself 
into a great arm*ehair, and throw himself back 
•quite in an exhausted state ; and how Dn Nativo 
would fly to him, grasp his pulse with the right 
fore-finger and thumb, cock his glass lefi>-handedly 
in his face — ^ My dear bishop, you just require a 
slight stimulant,' giving a significant grin. — ^ My 
dear doctor, I believe I do,' shaking his porten- 
tous head, and swallowing a cherried-^devil, I did 
not sttiy long enough with the doctor to see mueh 
of his practice ; but I was informed by the sexton, 
who received half-arcrown for every grave, that 
Dr. Nativo was one of his very best fiiends. 
Whisky I dien detested, though I have since 
overcome my strong prejudice; therefore, I di&- 



liked my master's breakfasts, dinners, and sup- 
pers : in short, in a few days I became one of the 
most hungry, long«faced, melancholy pounders of 
medicine that ever stood over pestle and mortar. 
< D— n this work,' said I, * it will kill me in a 
month :' so I seized upon a few shillings that were 
in the till, tramped it off to Dublin, enlisted for 
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•general service, and joined the army €liy[)6t at 
Chatham* My master never knew the course I 
had taken, nor do I know or care what has 
beicome of hinu 

"I was immediately taken from drill by die 
pay-serjeant of our division, and appointed to 
keep his books; for he and his wife had a sort of 
«hop, well supplied with every article which a 
recruit requires: their profits did not exactly 
^ual prime cost; I sometimes, however, thought 
their's was a better trade than coining, and my 
ambition began to aim at rising to a similar post. 
The Serjeant was a long*faced, wide-mouthed, 
thin, tall young man ; his wife was a plump, little^ 
pretty-faced, purple-nosed, fiery-eyed woman. 
He was a smart, good soldier, but a henpecked 
husband ; she, to what has immortalized the wife 
of Socrates, added the thirst of a mistress of 
Bacchus. They led a deplorable life, which gave 
me such an aversion to matrimony, that it was 
long before I could think of the noose, without 
feeling like a man going to be hanged. There 
was a something worth relating in her history. 

^^ She was the natural, daughter of a mBjotf 

f2 
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who gave hec a good education. It was his in»- 
tention to acknowledge her, and to introduce her 
into life as his daughter; but a cold principle of 
pride counteracted the generous feeling, and poor 
Maria was brought up as a servant. She went by 
another name, though she knew, that she was a 
major's of&pring. She shed her sorrows in floods 
of tears, till familiarity with grief in private crazed 
the tone of her mind; then she sought relief in 
stimulants; and as habits are formed by imper* 
ceptible repetitions, at last she became a con^ 
jflrmed and obstinate dram-drinker, being supplied 
Jby the smuggling females, who introduce gin into 
jbarracks by secreting it in bladders under their 
petticoats. Meanwhile, her husband, who was 
then on the recruiting-service, courted her ac- 
quaintance, and they were married. The interest 
of the major with one of the stafF-captains at 
iChatham, procured a good situation for his hum- 
ble son-in-Uw, had he known how to convert it 
into happiness. 

^^ I left poor Maria and her husband, however, 
in a perfect hell upon earth, and embarked on 
jboard an Indiaman for Bombay, having been 
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handed over to the East^India Company* The 
bustle on board I need not describe* We sailed 
full of hope. I was, I believe, the most youthful 
soldier of seventy on board our vessel ; yet Colo- 
nel » who commanded the troops, appointed 
me to act as his principal non-commissioned 
officer, issuing orders and regulations nearly the 
sarnie as we have had promulgated in this vessel. 

<^ By the time we reached Madeira, the charac- 
ters of all coi board were displayed. The recruits 
in general were unwilling to do even what thejr 
knew was ordered for their good: it had been 
found necessary to make several examples, before 
aiiy sort of discipline could be introduced amongst 
them. The colonel seemed to be angry with me 
for not reporting even the appearance of disobe- 
dience directly to him ; yet he would occasionally 
act as my schoolmaster, teaching me useful les- 
sons, and showing his regard by giving me pre- 
served fimit atid wine. Having a considerable 
portion of vanity, I therefore carried myself very' 
ariogantly to those who envied me. Still I winked 
at many things, particularly at the sale of grog. 
bi short, I not only winked at this disobedience, 

f3 
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but sold xny owni in order to buy water fix>m 
the . steward. A man who h^d received a 
stoning, one day, for refusing to pump the 
shipi in revenge complained to the colonel that 
I had sold grog to a sailor. ^ Have ypu done 
so? demanded the colonel. I, like most boys 
permitted to mix with the rabble in Ireland, had 
no .fixed principles on the most important point of. 
m^ndity, a strict regard to truth ; I therefoi'e 
answered, * No, Sir;' but as I trembled and red-^. 
dened, the colonel suspected my veracity. ^ QT 
all things,' said he, ^ a yoting soldier should value 
his honour.' I wished to retract, but false shame 
inrged me forward. Such is the state of morals 
among the lower classes in Ireland. Lying is com- 
mon ; nay, our courts of justice prove that eveii 
perjury is so: yet, an uneducated Irish lad of 
spirit, when he has once told a lie, which he does 
not hesitate to do, feels like the Spartan boy, who 
suffered the fox he had stolen to tear his bowels 
out, rather than discover that the pro6f of his 
guilt Was beneath his cloak. This was my feel**, 
ipg : I strove to preserve consistency : an inquiry 
tppk place: the sailor to whom I had sold iht. 
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grc^ wai& called into the colonel's cabin^ and 
positively denied having bought any from me; 
but, upon being questioned by his own captain, 
he instantly confessed the fact. ^ Take off your 
stripes,* said the colonel; and I slank away, to 
receive a greater punishment from sel^reproach 
than my superior had power to inflict" 

Ah ! thought I, when I heard this interesting dis*. 
closure ; let every one drelid the tribunal of his own 
lire>afit.-^^*Pray, sir, how did you become a gentle*. 
man?" demands yoimg R^pid, in 2%e Cure Jar the 
Seart^Ache.-*-^^^ Simply, by never committing an 
aclicm that would not bear reflection," answers 
young Stanley; and such should be the aim of man. 

*^ I continued for some time,^' said Jenkihs, 
"out of favour ; but the colonel restored me to. 
his confidence and my rank, one evening, on pa*> 
rade, when he observed to the men, tlmt he often 
made it a rule to forgive the first offence, in the 
YiCfpe of opening a pat)i to futture good conduct. 
I was now doubly on the alert to please^ and^ 
fearless of any discovery in my own conduct, 
boldly arraigned that of others* We had got 
vound the Cape of Good Hope, and time waa 
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passing very pleasantly. However, a most un- 
expected stroke of fortune again interrupted the 
course of my prosperity* 

" One day I saw one of the soldiers in the 
waste, seated on the booms, setting and cleaning 
some handsome penknives for the chief-officer: 
there were five of them. I looked at them, with 
a crowd of observers around, and after admiring 
and returning them to the person from whom I 
had received them, I went to the other side of the 
deck. Some time after, the knife-setter dame up, 
and told me he had lost one of the knives ; that I 
was the only person seen handling them, and in- 
sinuated that I had taken it. I was naturally 
indignant at the slander — altercation foUowe<^ 
and I complained to the colonel of the man that 
presumed to accuse me: he was brought to a 
Gourtp-martial. 

^^When the trial came oh, I stated briefly 
the matter of fact, and the language used by the 
prisoner to me, and proved the same. H6, being 
pi^t upon his defence, admitted all I had alleged 
against him; but called evidences who proved 
anci corroborated each other in the statement) 
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tha^ five knives were seen in my hand — ^that only 
four were observed afterwards — that no other 
person handled or touched the said knives— that 
all due search was made among the booms^ lest 
one should have fallen down, or got into some, 
chink; but they all denied having seen me ppcke^ 
the knife, or carry it away in my hand, or use 
any motion or means by which I could have con- 
cealed it. They admitted that I had not gone 
c^ the deck before the accusation was made, and 
allowed, that it was barely possible I could carry 
the knife away^ without their seeing it: in short, 
the prisoner was acquitted, and I was involved 
and tried. 

"Strong in conscious innocence^ I could not, 
suppose that any one would believe me guilty. I, 
made a most earnest defence, and endeavoured to 
discover the truth, by every argument and device, 
that untutored ingenuity could suggest. I pleaded 
my cause naturally, and therefore powerfully; 
representing to the president and members the . 
improbability that any man would venture, with 
numerous eyes bent on the hand in which he held, 
the knives that he received from the person* who 
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hod charge of them, who was also looking at hiirf 
all the time they remained in his hand, and Up 
whom they were returned, to attempt such an act 
as that of which I was accused. My arguments^ 
urged with the earnestness and dignity of truths 
made a strong impression on the understanding^ 
of the court, which was long in coming to d 
decision* 

*• In the mean time, I was kept in awful sus-* 
j^ense, and my mind was in the titmost perplexity. 
I expected that a parade would, as usual, be or* 
dered, the proceedings read, and the sentence 
promulgated; but, on the third day, as I wai» 
sitting in a melancholy state of mind on the poop^ 
sometimes looking up to heaven for comfort, and 
jsomethnes wishing myself at the bottom of 
the blue ocean^ the adjutant approached me. 
*The colonel,* said h^ *^has directed me to- 
communicate to you the sentence of the court-- 
martial, of which I was president; it is, that 
you be reduced,' and receive three hundred- 
lashes; but th^ colonel, from motives of pity and 
regard to your extreme youfli, remits the corporal 
p^ishment.* Indignation at bearing the den-^ 
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ttmoe had kept me silent and tearless ; but gratis 
t^e now swelled my heart, and, bursting into 
the colonel's cabin, and seizing his hand, I bathed 
it with tears. I then retired, and mixed among the 
crowd of beholders almost distracted. My mis* 
fortunes rei^Of ed tii6, however, to favour with the 
worthy part of my companions ; they now remem- 
bered all the little kind adts I had done, and the 
firoiyocation t had received for harsh ones« My 
ilicdcperience was brought up as an apology for 
miUiy thtfigs which had procured me ill-will ; and 
it was clearly seen, that a knowing-one had come 
the old soldier over a raw recruit." 

I should have Compressed these details of Jen- 
kins's history, had they not appeared to me preg- 
nant with, useful ini^truction i^r young adven** 
tur^rs. What has been described, teaches hdw 
A^ecessary it i% in commanding others, to mix 
gentleness of manner with the austerity of disci- 
pline. It ii^ much safer^ and much easier, to 
secute the obedience^of man by love than by fear. 
The unfortunate youtli, however, who may meet 
Willi adverse galei^ in the commencement o^ his; 
tdpf should never despair -of oyercoming fortuiie t 

f6 
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many csrcumstances which may appear tp Jhha 
destructive of his prospects, in their pracUtol 
effects assist materially in filling his flowing saii% 
and forwarding his views, <* From tribulation,'* 
saith the preacher, ^^cometh patience, from pa^ 
tienoe experience, and from experience hope." 

In reference tp the court-martial, I have te 
remark, that it warns ypung military officers, and^ 
indeed, all men intrusted with the administration 
of justice, how cautiously they should receive 
circunu^lanttal evidence, and how firmly they 
should resist conclusions formed from surmises, 
which, in their effects, destroy character, blast^ 
hope, and inflict disgraceful punishment How 
nobly benevolent is that maxim of English law^ 
which says, it is better that ten guilty persons 
escape, than one innocent suffer. Ck>rporal pu- 
i^hment sinks a man in his own estimation sq 
much, that it is a question whether the indignation 
i^rising from innocence would steel the mind, with 
fortitude sufficient to preserve hope, after such: 
disgrace* 

Twenty years' experience, convinces me, that 
flogging makes the good bad, and -the bad worse* 
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Pi'oper pride is the parent of valour, which arisen 
firom courage and reflection ; but how can a sol-* 
dier feel proud in the thought, that one day he 
may be crowned with laurel, and the next have 
his back marked with stripes like a slave? The 
school for a warrior should be one of emulation? 
there are, in the British army, noble rewards, and 
the road is open to struggling merit, even to the 
liighest degree of rank and fame. Why should a 
candidate, deemed worthy of entertaining the 
highest hopes, be subject to the vilest punishment? 
Jt is assertion without argument, that our troops 
would be unmanageable, without a cat-o'-nine^ 
tails in ierrarem. They are men : the history of 
the world proves that brave men require no such 
treatment, and time has never produced braver 
soldiers than our's. I have known r^^ents en^ 
tirely demoralized by a ^stem of flogging. In a 
particular c(np8 that came under my observation, 
and which for some time bore the nick-name of 
tlte bloody regiment, the consequence of this sys-^ 
t^m was, that all sense of shame was worn away, 
mid every blackguard made it a boast of manhood 
thikt he hpd received thousands of lashes, on his 
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back, and on the calves of his legs, nay, on this 
fleshy part of his thighs : he who could name the 
greatest number considered himself the most 
honourable solder. 

:. On the other hand, I have known regiments in 
Virhich a drummer had scarcely ever been subjected 
to the hatred of aa executioner : the good mexi 
were so happily encouraged, that vice was put out 
of countenance, and found no refuge in opinion | 
eviery man became a censor and a juror, an^ 
swerable for the conduct of his comrade, and 
active in supporting the honour and character of 
his corps^ A wjse comnuiknding-oiScer can find 
other punishments than the lash, when rewtu^ 
and the hope of preferment fail to pre$erVe disci** 
pline. He knows that a base punishment, if often 
resorted to^ will be little dreaded : his principle of 
commanding is, to keep the minds and bodiei^ df 
bi& men in a constant state of aetitity^ agitat^ 
by hope^ firm in their reliance on his justice and 
mercy, and certain of reward for meritorious c0n- 
dnct^ as well as of deserved punishment for dere» 
ficddnof duty. ■" 

I J am, however, fully Matey that in Uie pretfonl 
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f^te of the BritisK army it would be a hazardous 
Experiment to abolish, totally, the punishment of 
the Cat. The army is now under such wise regii'^ 
latioite and restrictions, as to merit high praise^ 
in- comparison with a period twenty-five yeara 
agO) and it may be hoped that, in the diflusion 
of principles of proper pride, with education^ 
among our gallant peasantry, a higher feeling 
will render corporal piinishmeht altogether im-^ 
pOfoper. 

^* I joined my regiment,'' continued Freeman 
Jenkins, ** and, notwithstanding all that had hajp-* 
pened to me, I soon gained th« first object of my. 
wisheSj in being advanced to the rank of a pay-» 
s^ijeant. In that situation I acquitted myself 
Well, making so much money by fair trade, that 
my income was half as good as my captain's. Iii 
the Course of some years,. I was advajiced to the 
rank of quarter-master-serjeant, which is a post, 
in India^ where a prudent man may feather him* 
self speedily. Hie commanding'officer has the . 
pbwer of throwing the cap of Fortunatus to the 
quarter-xnastenr when he pleases. Our colonel 
gave my immediate superior leave^ under the rQile, / 
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to sell arrack to the soldiers, at any price he 
thought proper : I kept his canteen, and received 
a handsome per centage on all I sold. It is true,' 
drunkenness was thus encouraged in the ixrpsj 
but I believe the service was not injured by it; 
for, when soldiers have money, they will spend it; 
and if we had not supplied them with good liquor, 
they would have been furnished with deleterious 
arrack by the natives, and a greater number of 
victims would have fallen to diseases generated by 
intemperance* As the quarter-master gained by 
this trade about one hundred pounds a montb^ in 
a few years he made a handsome independence, 
and went home. It was whispered that he shared 
with the commanding-officer, but I cannot vouch 
for the correctness of report: I know this — ^he 
shared with me. 

<< Meanwhile, I had conducted myself so pru* 
dently in the corpsy that I was promoted to « 
oonductorshlp in the commissariat department, 
by far the most lucrative part of the service. Our 
commissary knew very well what he was about: 
while making his own fortune, he did not prevent . 
09 from making our's; in short, such a system of 
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downright fraud was carried on, that I began to 
consider myself a great rogue. It was impossible 
for the auditor-general to detect us. All the re- 
quisite certificates and documents were produced: 
the commissary was like the unjust steward in 
Scripture, he wrote one thing and said another. 
To illustrate this, I give you an anecdote :— * 

^^ The rupee bears different values in different 
parts of India, so that it is necessary to announce 
its current price in orders. We were in the 
field; all our followers were paid at a rate differ- 
ent from the currency, by which the commissary 
gained twelve per cent* on a very large sum. The 
paymaster of the king's regiment, with us, in*» 
dined to be a clipper of coin, issued the rupee at 
the same rate to his corps ; but his surgeon, being 
in direct communication with the pay-office, as- 
certained the value at which it had been paid by 
government. An explosion ensued; he lost his 
coomiission as paymaster; and the commissary 
would certainly h^ye been implicated, but for 
his address, and the manner in which the pay- 
master's business was hushed up. Our head 
ordered his native manager to as$emble all Uio- 
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followers^ take the blame on himself, and stbp 
their mouths with gold mohurs — ^for there was no 
public inquiry or court*martial on the paymas^ 
ferj to arouse suspicion respecting the commissary. 
The paymaster's ynfe was a lovely woman, with a 
Iftrge family of children : to serve her, and enaUe 
her to draw pension, her husband was reported to 
be dead ! 

. ** But narrow escapes never deter the fox frcMfii 
returning: another explosion drove us all from- 
our posts; we Were ordered to the presidency, 
Md the commissary and his native agent Were^ 
arraigned, on a long list of charges, in the Re^ 
Gorder'S Couru Ye g6ds I I think I yet he&r 
Counsellor Macklin^ the advocate^general^ bA^ 
dressing the jury I He was a little, stout man^* 
with a thundering voice, and his usual style of 
oratory was vehement enough; but when the- 
jury acquitted the prisoners on three indictmentis, 
for want of sufficient evidence, the judge^advocate 
stormed so with rage^ that I thought he Would, 
have battered the court-^house to atoms with fu<* 
iSous blow^. * Should you acquit them^' said he^ 
<;siipon this diarge '-^ftnd he looked at judge and' 
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jury fearfully, and retired as far a^ he could—* I 
shall respect your verdict *^^-again he paused and 
gazed; then running forward, he struck the desk 
with - tfeiftendbus force — * but I shall have the 
utmost contempt for your understandings/ 

" They did acquit them of all and every 
charge : but I was fiightened out of health by all 
I heard, and, procuring a sick-certificate> I hied 
home with a handsome little fortune. I found 
no difficulty in effecting my discharge from the 
service. My prospects were now good; I had 
acceptances on a house in London, at eighteen 
months' date, for £5,000; a sum fully sufficient 
for my wants : but, alas ! it has been often said, 
* there is nothing certain * — ^before my bills be- 
came due, the house in London failed, and I 
never recovered any part of my ill-gotten pro- 
perty- 

** My efforts to subsist in London would have 
been successful, if I had not met my unhappy 
fate; if I had not again been convicted of a crime 
I never committed: in short, I was positively 
sworn to as having been concerned in a felony I 
know no more of than you do. It was not in my 
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power to disprove imagined identity; my asser- 
tions were discredited: — ^you seem to disbelieve 
me too ; nevertheless, my statement is no fiction : 
such things have happened, and will happen' 
again." 
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THE YOUNG OFFICER. 



** If e*er my son 
Follow tlie war, tell him it is a school 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followed.'* 

MASSI2fGK&. 

In the portfolio sent me by my friend Thought- 
less, there is a hiatus ii) his history : it is neces- 
sary for me, therefore, briefly to state that he 
soon rose to an ensigncy. His campaigns are de- 
scribed from his own journal in my ^^FifteenYears 
in India ;'^ to which I refer the reader for the 
particulars of his life whilst in that country, 
should he feel interested in the subject. Such mat- 
ter as his portfolio contains — such further sketches 
and tales respecting India as I think will afford 
further entertainment-^uch information respect- 
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ing the manners and customs of that interesting 
country, as may be really useful — I now submit 
for perusal. 



On my arrival in India I was much shocked 
by the discovery that an inveterate habit of 
drunkenness characterized the European soldiers. 
Each man receives two drams of spirits with his 
daily ration ; and many think this allowance ne- 
cessary for the preservation of health. 

Were it not fact, well-known to experience, 
that every opinion may find advocates in the cre- 
"dulity or selfishness of mankind, we might won- 
der <hat the practice of stimulating European^, 
in a hot climate, with spirits, could be now tole- 
rated. The climate of India requires an anti- 
febrile regimen: in it nothing conduces more to 
health than temperance. A habit of drunken- 
ness, however, is inevitably produced by the dis- 
tribution of a daily ration of arrack or rum ; the 
man who drinks his allowance soon feels an in- 
creased desire, and becomes an habitual drani- 
d^inker. Indeed, it is this gift from Government 
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which constitutes the great difference between 
the circumstances of a private soldier in India 
and in England. To it may be attributed the 
waste of body and mind, which an observer has 
to lament ; for it occasions in every regiment 
a contraband sale of spirits, that no diiScipUne catt 
prevent. 

A drunkard will continue his intoxication till 
he reduces himself to the lowest state of poverty; 
for every morning, after his debauch, he feels, 
what is vulgarly called in India, ^^ the horrors,- ' or 
an indescribable longing for a fresh stimulant— r 
" a hair of the dog that bit him." At last, when 
he has made away with all his necessaries, lain for 
some time in the guard-house or hospital, perhaps 
after being flogged, he kegs, as they call it ; tliat 
i^ he takes an oath not to drink a dram for a 
month, or some particular period ; during which 
be sells his allowance at a great profit to his com-f 
rades, and refits himself. I had a full opportu«< 
nity of seeing the effect of this destructive practice 
in the first regiment I joined. It had been com^ 
manded by an officer so ignorant of his profession, 
that, for a common manoeuvre, he required a card 
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in his glove. He could, however, form the hollow 
square ; and, for a considerable time, the average 
of corporal punishment was seventeen thousand 
lashes per mensem. Under his successor disci- 
pline was improved) and punishment diminished ; 
yet, though he was a most vigorous and excellent 
commanding-officer, he never could prevent the 
demoralizing effects which the contraband sale 
of liquor produced in the carps. 

Another general observation which I made, was 
on the almost total want of religious instruction 
afforded to the troops ; for the Sabbath was never 
noticed, except by hoisting the flag at head-quar- 
tersl Such inattention to the spiritual welfare of 
the soldiery is much to ^be deplored. In short, 
the only clergyman I saw for five years, was one 
who attempted to cut his own throat. He wcis in 
the habit, when a friend called to see him, of 
shutting his door, ordering his boy to bring a 
pair of pistols and six bottles of wine, and of then 
giving a choice of two evils to the visitor. It may 
be said, thc^t, as a bishop now presides over 
the church*establishment in India, the duties of 
religion are, of course, duly performed. Sinc^ 
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that dignitary went out to Calcutta, liowever, 
armies with which I served have been in the field 
for two years, and I never saw the face of a reve- 
rend gentleman, or heard the word of God 
preached in camp. Europeans, in the interior of 
India, are, in fact, more likely to become Hin- 
doos than to continue Christians ; if there be an v 
truth in the observation, that what is frequently 
submitted to the eye makes an impression on the 
mind. 

I was at first amazed at all I saw ; but familia* 
rity, by degrees, blunted the edge of surprise ; 
and I imperceptibly slided into that state of mind 
suited to my new manner of life. Man is a crea- 
ture of imitation; and, if he possess not some rare 
peculiarities, he will follow the allurements of 
example. I was fond of literary pursuits, and to 
that fondness I attribute my not sinking into the 
state of those around me. 

Notwithstanding all I have said, the British 
army is, even in the luxurious East, a school in 
which every thing may be learned, not only tend- 
ing to honour, but to the perfection of man. 
From the officers 1 derived the advantage of a 
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QircuJ^tu^g, lijbrary ; froip the band I aoquked a 
proficiei^oy in musi<? ; aiapng the h»9g&rA I found 
an i|ndei:-graduat9 fr^Qin OxjEbrdi. v^hp: ujnibued me 
with classipal erudition; and ii^ tbi^ adjutant I 
d^sQpyer^d a soupd. mat^maticiaj^^ who often 
w#^f d th^ midnight lapip.over the d(]ta, of £uclid» 
and who possessed a scientific knowledge of hi& 
{H*ofession. 

Profound peace, iqfc a long time after my arriyal. 
in India, shed a slumber over the vast ext^Qt. of 
Hindostan. The Marquis of Wellesley,, with 
almost magic inflpencei had waved th^ wand of 
talent over the boisterous oceaii of eastern poli- 
tics, and quieted th^ storm which threatened tp 
drive the Albipn from the shores of Brahma, 
nqver more to return with hostile banner. Thajt^ 
statesman had gone hom^ to reinfprce the host 
of able men^ around the thrope of his sove- 
reign ; but the salutary efiG^cts of his adininistrjs^ 
tion, ill-understood by t]ie capacities w:hich suc- 
ceeded him, were soon evident, in the happy, 
security of life apd property which univfersalty 
prevailed. I cht^iged quarters with my coffm, 
around the Camatiq; ai^d in every spot the 
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scenes of British glory met my eye^ and awoke 
recollections which here called forth the expresi- 
sion of an exulting and admiring heart, and therft 
excited the flowing tear to &11 on the illustrious 
dead. In one district, Lawrence roused the soul ; 
in another, Baillie sank the spixit into a melan- 
dioly so deep, that Coote and Clive were for- 
gotten. At Trichihopoly — ^a place rendered me* 
morable by the siege it sustained against the 
French and their allies from 1751 to 1755, im- 
mortalizing the names, of Lawrence, Clive, Kil«- 
patrick,^ and Dalton — I remained a consaderable 
time. 

" There," said the adjutant, " is Golden-Rockj 
so £unou& for the victory gained over the French 
in 1753, by Magor Lawcence^ with only 380 £u«- 
r^eans, and 500 sepoys^. You see the strength 
of thai^ position?" continued he, extending his arm 
towards- it. 

^^ It is a natural fortress^" answered I,, survey- 
ing it attentively. 

*' The French grenadiers and sepoys crowned 
it with their bayonets. Behind was drawn, up, 
under Monsieur Astruc, one of the finest batta^ 

g2 
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lions in the service of his royal master, far supe- 
rior in numbers to the British regiment. His 
artillery, from the right and left, were firing on 
the English, supported by the whole Mysore 
army ranged at a little distance^ and the Mah- 
ratta cavahy, who were capering with their long 
spears and targets, and occasionally making 
charges on our flanks, to intimidate and create 
confusion." 

** And how did Major Lawrence act under 
such extraordinary circumstances ?" said I. 

*^ In the centre of his small square, from which 
his cannon vomited terror," replied my instructor, 
" he was surrounded by his officers. * Let us 
charge them,' said this gallant soldier. — ^ Huzza!' 
was , the reply. — * My lads,' continued he, * I will 
give you a fair knock at the Frenchmen on the 
plain.' His grenadiers charged the rock, without 
returning the fire levelled at them, while the 
Major wheeled round the foot of it, and formed 
line on the left flank of the French. The brave 
Astruc now saw his troops precipitated from the 
rock, and received a volley within pistol-shot from 
the British grenadiers and a support of sepoys 
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that followed them, from its summit. He there- 
fore wheeled away; and, to his astonishment, saw 
the English line within twenty paces of him with 
ported arms. Struck with consternation, his 
troops fired a volley, and received our bayonets, 
charged with three huzzas ! They fled in the ut- 
most confusion, nor ever returned to face their 
pursuers, who seized their guns and ammunition- 
carts. The Mahrattas made a gallant effort to 
cover their retreat, and pushed several charges 
up to our very bayonets ; but they were unable 
to throw a single platoon into disorder ; aod, cut 
down with grape, they at length drew off to the 
Mysoreans, who stood stupified with amazement, 
leaving Ballapah, brother-in-law to Morari Row, 
among the numerous dead on the field. Major 
Lawrence remained two hours under the rock, 
and placed his wounded in slings ; then formed 
a square, and, with his eight field-pieces in the 
angles, prepared to march towards Trichinopoly." 

" And was he permitted to do so unmolested?" 
said I. 

'^ He had not marched far across the plain, 
when ten thousand Mahratta and Mysore ca- 
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valry were seen galloping to charge him. The 
sight was terrifiC) and muc^ have appalled any bnt 
Feteraas. They halted, and reserved t&eir grape- 
shower till the enemy came close up. The front 
ranks were on their knees, and protected by a 
forest of bayonets; then the artillery opened at 
the rate of ten shots in a liiinute from each gun, 
like a continued roar of astounding thunder. For 
an instant, as it were, the effect was raute and 
motionless astonishment; but, finding that light- 
ning assailed them, and seeing each other drop 
like nun, they went to die right-about, and gal* 
loped out of mnge in confosion. Thus was 
Trichim^ly saved by one of the most gallant 
enterpriaes recorded in the annals of war; an 
enterprize which ought to teach a soldier to con- 
sider nothing impossible to courage and address : 
he should strike boldly when required, though, 
to a common eye, the result might seem hopeless 
as that of attempting to fwce the Andes from 
their base." 

Opposite to Tidchinopoly is the famous island 
of Seringham, formed by a separation of the river 
Gaveri into two bruiches, one of which, by a pro- 
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digious mound near die eastern end of the island^ 
is diverted into channels to irrigate the pt^ovince 
of Tanjore. Trichinopoly continaed to be a 
Hindoo principality till 17S6. An usurper, 
named Chunda Saheel^ then got possessioti of it 
by treachery $ from him it was taken by the Mah^ 
rattas in 1741 ; but soon afterwards it was 
conquered by Nizam ul Muluck, and in 1749 
Mahommed Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, came 
into its possession by inheritance. During all 
this time the celebrated pagodas on Seringham 
were held sacred by the Mahometans; and when 
the French besieged it in 1751, they occupied the 
outer endosures, but never violated the inner 
temples; though the Frendi army was attacked 
here by Major Lawrence, and compelled to sur- 
render*, after unsuccessful efforts made to keep 
possession of the plain. The force consisted of 
845 Europeans, 2000 sepoys, and 44 pieces of 
cannon. The wall round the Seringham Pagoda 
is four miles in circumference, built of stonle and 
lime, with four great gates. Within are six other 
^closures^ at the distance of 850 feet from each 
other, all perfectly square, with high gates facing 
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the four cardinal points ; and the walls are all 
about twenty-five feet high and four thipk. In 
the inner enclosure is the sacred and amazing 
pile, in the pyramidal form, rising to a great 
height, and occupying nearly all the square. It 
is in the most ancient Egyptian style of architec*. 
ture, covered with sculpture, and composed of 
mascy stones, some of them forty feet long and 
six feet thick. There is another pagoda about 
half a mile to the eastward of Seringham, called 
Jembikisma, which would'be a wonder also, were 
it hot so much surpassed by the one on the 
island. No records ascertain the time when these 
stupendous works were constructed; consequently 
imagination is left to its exercise, and the priests 
have fabricated the most monstrous accounts, 
^rhousands of them are here supported by the 
revenues arising from pilgrimages. 

It was on the march from Arcot that I passed 
the famous Perimbancum, where Colonel Bailtie 
was defeated, on the 10th of September, 1780, by 
Tippoo Saib. 

" There," said my mentor/^" is the memorable 
spot. Hyder AUi, with an army of one hundred 
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thousand men, organized by the scientific Mon* 
sieur Lally, was encamped between Sir Hector 
Munro, who commanded the Madras army, and 
Colonel BailliC) who was approaching with about 
2y000 sepoys from the northern Sircars. Upon 
the arrival of Baillie near the hostile camps, Hyder 

• 

Alii detached his son, Tippoo, Meer Saib, and 
Lally, with 14,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and 
twelve field-pieces to attack him. They were 
bravely repulsed ; and Sir Hector Munro, aware 
of Colonel Baillie's danger (for a communication 
had taken place after the first attack) sent Colo- 
nel .Fletcher with considerable reinforcements. 
That officer, by a very masterly night-march, 
joined him at a critical moment, and augmented 
his force, which then consisted of about 4,000 
fighting men, 800 of whom were Europeans, and 
ten pieces of cannon. But Hyder AUi had now 
increased the attacking-army to 50,000, with fifty- 
seven field-pieces." 

^^ And did Baillie stand against such num- 
bers?" 

^' He continued his march in. a square, with 
noble resolution, and those under him fought 
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with faravieTy; Inut the fortune dtvmx was Against 
them, for, their tumbrils baring been blown up, 
and their cannon silenced, the cavalry made 
diarges up to the bayonets, and pierced them 
with their long spears. Emboldened by the num- 
bers that fell under ev^ry charge, and excited to 
perseverance by the presence of their warlike 
prince, the enemy returned continually to face 
the danger from which they had before so often 
shrunk with dismay. When man learns to look 
upon what he fearis, he b^ns to despise it. Their 
<:avalry at length pressed close upon us, and 
hacked away with their sabres^ till our little 
square Kas reduced to a skeleton. Six hundred 
Europeans now lay lifeless, and so many sepoys, 
that the dead formed a sort of rampart round the 
living, when Colonel Baillie surrendered, upon 
a promise that he should receive honourable treat*- 
ment, and that his men were to be prisoners of 
war; but no sooner had they laid down their 
arms, than their merciless conquerors cut in 
among them, and in cold blood butchered the 
brave remains of this gaUant detachment. Colo- 
nel Baillie, Captain Baird, and those who sur- 
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Vived their wounds, were carried to the forti'ess 
of Setingjapatam, where the bl^ve Baillie, it is 
said, was poisoned. 'The giallant (now Sir David) 
Baird was, after unparalleled isufferings for several 
years in the dungeons of the capital of Mysbre, 
f estored to his profession, almost the only survivor 
of that terrible defeat"* 

* I do not know hdvr nuuiy officeis 6tlU suf vivifc who were taken 
%rith Colonel Baillie ; but a great number df British offieeiiB who 
suit^deited With General Matfh)6ws^ and who were taken in action 
by Hyder Alii and his son, were Icxig kept in the dungeons of 
Seringapatam $ and it is a curious fact that they returned to the 
army in perfect health. Now, all they had to live on was a hand- 
ful of rice each, every day, with water. Does not this prove the 
happy ejects of temperance and abstemiousness in a hot climate ? 
Sir James Macgregor, in his lectures on surgery, has noticed this fact 
wTthhi^ usual felicity, tt appearsjthat whentlieige officers were^taken^ 
many of them laboured under liver complaints ; they hdd also r&* 
eeited borrible wounds ; yet, upon getting back to their regimehts, 
after years of confinement in a dungeon, living aU the time on rice 
and water, they found themselves high in rank by the death of their 
brethren, who liad cheered themselves with good old madeira, 
claret, champaign, and brandy, together with all the variety of a 
groaning table. Mark, learn, and inwardly digest this, if you go 
to India. 
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^^ And, good God !" exclaimed I, ^^ could not 
Sir Hector Munro haVe formed a junction ^tii 
Colonel BailliC) instead of sending a detachment 
under Colonel fletchei^ ?" 

" He might have done better," replied the ad- 
jutant; ^^ for when he heard the first cannon 
fired by Baillie, if he had attacked Hyder Alii, he 
would have saved the detachment and gained a 
glorious victory. The brave Baillie, stimulated 
by the roar of his artillery, would have pressed 
forward upon the rear of his army, and the My- 
soreans would have been destroyed in the terror 
produced by their imagination ; but Munro was 
too cautious, and without that grandeur of soul 
which kiK)ws the important moment when all is 
to be fisked to win the game. To a timid and 
hesitating soldier every thing is impossible, be- 
cause it appears so." 

Thus do young adventurers acquire materials 
for profound reflections upon the art of war; 
which is only a trade to the common observer, 
while to genius it presents a bouxldless sphere for 
the range of human intellect 
Jndeed, a British r^ment, in any paxt of the 
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world, displays to a man fond of contemplation, 
a variety of subjects for the useful exercise of 
thought. He has under his eye a concentration 
of society : high life and low, vice and virtue, 
poverty and wealth, vanity and pride, folly and 
wisdom, pass in review. He may reflect with 
profit on the beautiful order of a well-regulated 
corps: what a fine chain of subordination, from 
the commanding officer down to the pioneer! 
what harmony ! what mutual dependance ! He 
may fortify his mind against all the mutations of 
rank and fortune, by perusing the lives of the 
officers and men of a regiment. What an inte- 
resting volume of vicissitude might be produced 
in every carps ! In the ranks men are sometimes 
found who have figured in elevated stations; and 
among the officers may be individuals who have 
risen on the wing of merit from nought, or been 
favourites of lucky circumstance. What an en- 
tertaining study it is to trace rank back to its 
origin: descending, I have found that my Colone 
once wore a thimble, and handled needles and 
shears, instead of the brave epaulettes he then 
sported, and the honourable sword with which 
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dHAg^r had bdeii £loe^ lOid glofry gained by him 
•inee he fiat l^oM-legged tt6 n Uiilor ; and ascetid- 
ing^ I have discot^red in the drunken private 
soldier the son of an eat*l, who had oncse been the 
delight of a royal cottrt, and the theme of ladies' 
praises* Our majot had been originally a stabli»- 
boy, whose fortune was made by a wager which 
the general^ his master, kid with a friend, that he 
would make an excellent oQlcen The following 
sketches, from reality^ will pit)Ve what I have 
asserted in description. 

ENSIGN THE HON. C. T 



The Hon. Charles T~— w^ the fourth^sOh 
of the wealthy Earl W-^-**. He was educated 
at Oxford. When I knew him as an ensign^ he 
was about forly-five years of age | his pei'son was 
the wreck of one who had once poiisessed ^ti-dngth 
and beauty* How <^hanged ! He was an enia4> 
ciated, nervous^ tottering invalid | his mind had 
liUttk to the level of his body : the one wai^ weak^ 
the other vapid* He had not sufficient retention 
or tenacity of btain to temembcr in the evening 
what happened in the morning. His intellect wlui 
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not derang^, but it had evapof 6,ted ; he had no 
reflective p6wers ; his proper pi'ide was gone ; he 
would associate eokd into^cate himself With pti* 
vate s(ddier6 : in short, he had brutiiied himself 
by debauchery^ which pampers the noble faciil* 
ti^ of man but for destruction. When he had 
not a glass of strong brandy-andr-watef, which he 
called a Mffener^ before him, he was perhaps the 
most miserable of mankind. I traced his history^ 
and find it briefly this :**- 

His father wtLS indulgent, even to to elitcess of 
blind fondness ; he supplied his prodigality with 
dangerous fuel, taking the blaze his folly made 
for the transient flame of youthful spirit Indi-^ 
cative, however, as that flame was in Prince 
Henry, of the fermentation of a great mind, it 
should not be relied on as a criterion. In the 
Hon. Charles T ■ ■ ■ the consequence of its ap- 
pearance was the destruction of a father's bope» 
On being introduced into life, he adopted all the 
fashionable follies of the noble circle in which fot^ 
tune had placed him. He was fleeced at gaming- 
tables; outwitted on the turf| but he solaced 
himself with outstiining the bucks of St. James's* 
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At length, the purse of his father was touched 
too deeply : Charles was restricted to a moderate 
allowance ; but he lived in dashing style whilst 
credit lasted. He fluttered at Queen Charlotte's 
drawing-rooms, and appeared the gayest of the 
gay at every assembly. His debts in a short 
time became formidable ; but a ^public situation, 
to which the interest of his father procured his 
appoititment, quieted apprehension, and those 
who had trusted him lived in hope. 

His irregularity and devotion to pleasure, how- 
ever, rendered him totally unfit for business ; but 
just as he was on the point of losing his post, his 

aunt, old Lady Mary T j died. His brothers 

were well provided for ; and he being her godson 
and favourite, she left him the bulk of her large 
fortune. 

If he had not been the victim of habit, he might 
now have considered himself independent of the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. What do I say! — he might, 
in reality, have been so : but he lost, on a sum- 
mer's evening, £20,000 in a wager with a noble 
gamester, that one fly would sit longer on the 
table than another ; and the remainder of Lady 
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Mary's legacy, risked with equal folly, was lost 
with equal celerity. It would be tedious to fol- 
low the Hon. Charles T through the course 

of his life. He who has powerful friends, what- 
* ever his own folly may be, does not sink easily. 
Many a situation was obtained for him by inter- 
cession with power, and accorded to interest, 
which the industrious and sober man of merit 
looked for in vain. What chance and birth pro- 
vided for him, however, he could not hold. At 
last, he forced every one to desert him, or he 
deserted every one; for he changed his name, and 
enlisted. In the regiment to which he belonged, 
as a private soldier in India, tliere was not, it is 
said, a greater blackguard. But he was recognized 
by the governor of Bombay, who had known 
him in a high political situation several years 
before; and, in the hope that experience had 
taught him to value the blessings of rank and ' 
respectability, a commission was obtained for 

him. Vain hope ! The Hon. Charles T 

was lost ! He could not associate with the offi- 
cers of the corps; his delight was to get into the 
barracks. To end his eventful and mournful 
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history, he went home on b, sick certxficate ; being 
dnink, on goitig ashore in London, he fell down 
ihe side of the «hip^ and was drowned befoi'e as- 
sistance could be rendered. 

Such were \ the life ^nd death of la than born 
to rank and fortune. It has been lu^serted^ that 
it is more conducive to happiness to be the arti- 
ficer of wealth, than to have it ready made ; and 
the story of the Hon. Chiles T^— > — seetias a con- 
firmation of the good old saying. 

PRIVATE M. F. M 

MidiASSL ' ■ Was descended fi*oin an lihcieUt 
Irish family of great respectability. He Was the 
secoAd so^ of a >me):^hant, who had been so fortu- 
nate in his e^orts and imports as to pi»*chase 
«ili estate ^nd retke ttota 'Change, to enjoy the 
cHum am dignisit&te of niral retirein^it. Having 
a strong predilection for a red coat, his father 
purchased ^ commilKBion for ^him ; and in a few 
years he lt>se to a company with credit. 

At cme time fortune fiieeme^ to shower her 
&Vours upon him. His {M*omotioii had been flt-^ 
pid. He looked forward with most pleasing eX'- 
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pectataoh to his union "with ;a lovely ^rl, to whom 
he had been long attached; and he had become 
his &ther's liek* by the dea& of bis elder brother* 
In consequence of this change in his prospects 
he sold out, and reCttrned home £x>m the West 
Indies. 

In the interim, his only surviving brodier, a 
counsellor^ had become acquainted with a young 
lady of coni»derable fortune in England, and 
made such an impression upon her heart, as pro- 
mised him the speedy consummation of his wishes. 
He had represented himself to her father as po»* 
sessed of an estate in IrelaikMl ; and the old gende- 
man, in preparing the marriage-settlement for his 
daughter, expressed s€«ne anxiety to see the do- 
cuments. In consequence of this wish, the coun^- 
sellor wrote to his father, representing his good 
fortune, and requesting him to make over by 
deed the title til his estate to him, in order that 
he might satisfy the doubts of the lady's &tfaer ; 
promising to reconvey the same after the mar- 
riage. The fother immediately complied, and 
the counsellor became possessed of his wife's for- 
tune; but when his father applied for a deed of 
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reconveyance, he answered, that he had not 
studied law to deprive himself of property. His 
father soon after died, never dreaming that his 
younger son would make use of the deed, and 
concluding that Michael, on his return, would 
succeed to the family wealth and honours. 

As soon, however, as the old man's body was 
deposited in the ground, the lawyer took posses- 
sion of his estate. What was the surprise of 
Michael ! He offered to share the whole pro- 
perty with the lawyer, who pleaded that he was 
a married man, ^dth a young family: he begged 
that it might be submitted to arbitration. This 
was flatly refused. He accused his brother 
of injustice, and called him to an account, ac- 
cording to the code of honour. The lawyer met 
him before a magistrate, where he was bound over 
to keep the peace. Michael then entered an fic- 
tion, and soon expended all he was worth in law- 
expenses. In the course of the suit, the lawyer's 
agent, in making some searches as to title, dis- 
covered that neither of the brothers had any right 
to the property; it belonged, by entail, to a la- 
bouring man, whom the attorney well knew. 
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To him he went, and said : — ** What will you 
give me, Tom, if I give you five thousand a-year?" 
The man of the spade stared and laughed in his 
face, thinking his honour not in earnest at ally at 
all; but, in short, the agent made his own bar- 
gain, and the whole property, lost for ever to 
Michael and his unjust brother, reverted, by this 
accidental discovery, to the legal heir, whose idea 
of wealth had been confined within one hundred 
a-year, and whose ambition had never exceeded 
the wish of possessing a few acres of land. 

The agony of Michael's mind may be con- 
ceived. I will not attempt describing what he 
felt, on finding himself reduced to absolute want ; 
his prospects blasted in the army, and his hopes 
blighted in love ; for the fickle fair one, during 
his long absence, had transferred her affections 
to another; and, before he lost his property, he 
had the mortification to see that he was re- 
nounced. As to his vile brother, he was attacked 
by remorse, and in a fit of despair hanged him- 
self. All these dreadful occurrences were too 
much for the fortitude of Michael. It is asserted 
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that his hair turned grey, and that intense think- 
ing on his misfortunes disordered his brain. 

I need not follow him through the wild and 
desolate scenes of self-abandonment^ which re^ 
duced him to the private ranks of the army^ and 
at length placed him in an hospital for insanity. 

CAPTAIN S 



Captain S was one of the most respec- 
table old warriors in our corps. He looked the 
colonel so well, that he was often taken for com^ 
manding-officer. His flowing silver hair deco- 
rated a manly front, on which Valour had placed 
her stamp. The fire of his quick eye was not 
quenched; vigorous expression characterized his 
fine features; and a wound, which in a charge 
of cavalry he had received whilst bravely defend#- 
ing his front in square, gave veteran-like dignity 
to his face. From right even to left of his com* 
pany, &om centre to flanks of the regiment, he 
wis beloved for every endearing quality. He 
had been thirty-three years present with the corpa' 
in various climates; several times he had seen 
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his raiment a skeleton, My the officers he was 
called ^^ Old Hannibal/' because the wound oin 
bis face, at a little distance^ mude him appear as 
though h^ had lost an eye : the soldiers distin- 
guished him by the signiQcant appellation of 

" The Captain." Yet CajHaijx S. r,. a model 

that ev^ji.the ^pWfist soldier might not disdain, to 
forin. himself upon,^ was t^e son> of a poor Liirgan 
weaker. His history is ful} of instruction. 

S — : — , when a boy, received no edui^ation at 
school; but his parents had instructed him in 
the principles of rf^ligion and morality. His fa- 
ther had a very large family ; and, in an hour of 
distress, he wished for. three guineas, adding, 
that such a sum would make him quite happy. 

The next market-day Sr was a soldier, and 

his. father in possession of his bounty. On join- 
ing his regiment, he was distinguished for pro- 
priety of conduct, for spirited behaviour, and zeal 
in the performance of every duty. In short, al- 
though he could neither read nor write, in the 
course of a few years he was one of the most: 
useful non-commissioned officers in the corp9^ 
During the latter part of the American war, he. 
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distinguished himself on several occasions by 
great presence of mind and bravery in action. 
In one unfortunate afiair he covered the colours 
when all the officers near the centre had been 
killed or wounded : the regiment was broken, and 
the loss of the colours deplored by the command- 
ing officer; but, behold! they had found a screen 
from the searching enemy in the wounded body 

of Serjeant S • He was discovered, after the 

action, almost dead from loss of blood, with the 
honour of the corps near his heart. 

His commanding-officer was fully sensible of 
his great merit; but he knew how improper it 
would be to recommend an uneducated man for 
a commission. He and the officers of the corps 

expressed their high sense of S ^'s gallant 

conduct, offered him a considerable pecuniary 
reward, which was respectfully declined, and 
promoted him to the rank of serjeant-majot by 
the first opportunity. 

In this useful situation he accompanied the 
regiment on its being ordered to India. Being a 
man of strong sense and great industry, he now 
aspired at supplying the deficiency of his youth 
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By Gontiniied application an4 most praiseworthy 
perseYerance, he leajmed to read correctly, to 
write a fine band — ^he even acquired ^knowle^e 
of English grammfur ; aod, in time, became libe- 
rally conversant with Latin and French^ In 
short, he was found to be a good scholar, well 
read in history and science, with a mind ennobled 
by all those truly elevating traits which character 
rise the military profession^ He was mild in 
manners and gentlemanlike in deportment Hav- 
ing again distinguished himself on several trying 
Occasions, he Was promoted to an ensigncy, and 
appointed adjutant, which essential post he held 
for several years ; performing all its duties to the 
satisfaction of di£Perent commanding officers, the 
benefit of the service, and his own honour. At 
length promotion to a company deprived the 
corps of his exertions as adjutant; but for many a 
year he was a bright example as " Old Hannibal," 
and " The Captain." 

Meanwhile, this worthy man provided for a 
numerous family. His daughters were lovely, 
and their brothers were brave among tlie brave. 

It has been said, that no mortal is truly happy 

VOL. I. H 
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till he IS no more : Captain S is, then, com- 

pletely blessed; the perfume of his name remains; 
behind him. I think I still feel the swelling 
emotion of my heart, as his coffin passed mourn- 
fully between our ranks, the day we laid his 
body in the peaceful grave. I think I see every 
veteran of the regiment leaning his cheek on the 
butt of his musket, with a tear streaming down 
it. But I must leave oiF blubbering : the subject 
is really too affecting for me. I left his grave 
with a sigh, and the conviction that real merit 
had returned to dust. ^^Ah !" said I to myself, 
<^ thou art a proof, that in the school of theBritish 
army every thing may be learned." 
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CALCUTTA. 



" O Luxury ! 
Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thino ? 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind, 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave !** 

DTBR. 

The mornings and evenings are delightful in 
Calcutta after the monsoon. This crisis of na- 
ture cools . the fever of the atmosphere ; and as 
the healthful blood plays through the veins of 
a convalescent, so does the renovated air flow 
cheerfully towards the source of light. 

On one of these fine mornings (14th October, 
1813) the pale tinge of day, peeping from the 
east, revealed a congregated human mass, anxious 
to witness the landing of the Marquis of Hastings 
at Champal Ghaut A fine military line wae 
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formed from the river to the front entrance of the 
government-house; and the native battalions, 
intermixed with the Europeans, formed an inte- 
resting sight. There were crowds of Hindoos 
and Mahommedans ; the river was covered with 
decorated ships, barges, and boats; and, as far 
as the roving eye could reach, the roads were 
thronged with carriages. 

At length the guns of Fort William announced 
the approach of our new Governor-General ; and 
tjje state barges, glittering beneath the rays of the 
rising sun, in gold and purple, glided towards 
the ghaut, where the members of council, com- 
mander-in-chief, and all the local authorities were 
ready to receive the celebrated Moira, and to con- 
duct him and his lovely Countess, with military 
pomp, to the government-house. His Lordship 
was met on the magnificent flight of steps leading 
to it by Lord Minto, and received with ceremony 
and respect. 

Tall and majestic, the Marquis of Hastings 
makes a lasting impression on every beholding 
eye. In his firm step we hear fortitude ; in his 
friendly, smile we see benevolence ; and his dark. 
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bright eye conveys to feeling the flash of valour. 
His flowing black hair fell carelessly on his manly 
*y„,«. .nd g.,e . .ne .h^ » hi, «».. ., 
though) at some remote period, a deep wound 
had been inflicted on his cheek. He was dressed 
in the fiill uniform of a general ; and nothing was 
erer seen in India more splendid in its appear** 
ance than his fine suite. 

Elegant in symmetry of form and aspect, the 
Countess of Loudon shone forth the mother of 
loveliness; and the Hindoos, having heard her 
Ladyship's universal fame for benevolence and 
diarity, gazed on her with that rapturous delight 
with which their forefathers are fabled to have 
received the Goddess Gunga, when she rose all 
beautifoi from the sacred river to relieve their 
distresses. 

There is, in the resignation of pOwer, some* 
what that excites pity: we behold him who was 
the centre of Attraction, almost forsaken when 
divested of that patronage round which crowds 
had fluttered. Lord Minto, after remaining some 
time>it Calcutta, departed, carrying with him no 

h3 
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regret, all hope having been turned to his Liord- 
ship's great successor. 

Oh the arrival of the Marquis of Hastings and 
Countess of Loudon, pleasure and luxury were 
drained for their welcome. Splendid entertain^ 
ments followed each other in rapid succession; 
and night after night Calcutta was radiant with 
illumination. The free*masons greeted their 
grand-master with a ball and supper in Moore's 
rooms, which were on the occasion converted 
iifto a scene resembling fairy-land. Their noble 
guests reached the point of attraction through an 
avenue of artificial fire. The universal blaze re*- 
flected the admiring countenances of groups- of 
Hindoos, whose costume and bearded faces inr- 
parted romantic life to the whole. Supper was 
laid out in a vast square, made to represent an 
Indian grove. Lofty palms wav^d over head 
their long stems, circled with wreioths of roses. 
A fine artifici^ sky finished the scenic deception^ 
in which the full moon and igtars were seen re- 
splendent. Beneath all this earthly grandeur 
the noble guests were seated, surrounded bythp 
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beauty and fashion of the presidency; and they 
drculated joy and happiness with the glass, while 
songand music gladdened the heiurt. 
' Hus display of that. exultation which all classes 
•felt, upon the occasion of an arrival So auspi- 
cious, was returned at the government-house by 
magnificent fUeB ; and the fastidiousness which 
had long characterized the society of the Indian 
metropolis melted away beneath the enchanting 
af&bility of the Countess of Loudon, Previously 
to her benign appearance, harmony had been de- 
stroyed by the rivalship of two great ladies; one 
belonging, as she thought, to a superior rank in 
'life, and the other fully entitled, in her own 
opinion, to the highest honours that wealth, 
beauty, and elegance could challenge. The former 
was the wife of an old civilian, then at the sum- 
mit of his hope ; she was a prodigious personage, 
both in size and importance, without any just 
pretensions to that exclusive homage which she 
claimed. Her rival was a great merchant's lady, 
el^ant in figure and accomplished, but with 
pride and ambition enough to set the world in 
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triAs* Th^e queens had for a long time waged 
h ' w&r of extravBgancey which they fondly hoped 
would be to eadi othet extenkiination* The four 
quarters of the globe were visited for whatever 
could stimulate appetite^ gratify delicacy, or at- 
tract admiration^ The baleful influence of such 
division was^ however^ arrested by the attention 
paid at the government^iouse to all classes of 
the inhabitants, whose talent and respectability 
contributed to the essential interest of Britain's 
weid. 

Anothei* rivalship^ not unworthy of notice, enl- 
isted at this time in Calcutta between the Chou- 
ringhee theatre and the Athenssum^ The latter 
was the property of an individual who had erected 
it in the hope of reaping a rich harvest from th^ 
speculation; but he had scarcely finished his 
expensive attraction^ when the other was pitted 
against Inm by subscription. Each depended 
upon the gratuitous aid of amateur performers; 
and the respective managers, on the arrival of a 
new Oovemor^General, &c. marshalled their 
dramatic €0yjs^ with high expectation, to greet 
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Lady Loudon with the tear and smile of Mel-*- 
pctnene and Thalia. As a lover of the drama I 
was solicited by both parties^ and attended the 
rehearsals at the Athenaeum for the tragedy of 
Hamlet The proprietor^ on these occasions, 
had supper-parties ; and one evening deserves to 
be sketched. 

We had all taken our seats round the supper- 
table, Tirhich groaned under the luxuries of the 
East. The bright eyes of many a lady fair were 
attracted to the rich ices and fantastic ornaments 
that graced the centre of the shining board ; when 
an officer, belonging to a native regiment, ad- 
dressed some conversation to a gentleman's sister, 
which was resented* The ruffian,who wore the garb 
that ought to be seen only on a perfect gentle- 
man, had been sent in disgrace from his rai- 
ment; but as the circimistanoes were unknown 
at the presidency, he gained admission to society 
on the good faith of the pro£sssion to which 
he belonged. Offended at the very proper in* 
terlerence of the gendeman whose sister he 
had insulted, he rose from, table, and requested 
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tb speak with the young civilian, who accom- 
panied him into the veranda. In a moment ^e 
heard a crash ; the ladies screamed ; and, upon 
our gaining the veranda, we beheld the two com^ 
batahts struggling on the ground, at the bottom 
of the flight of steps leading up to the Athenaeum. 
The officer was an athletic powerful man, and 
had his antagonist under him. We flew to his 
assistance; and fortunately, upon being rescued, 
he was able to return up the stairs, when his sis^ter 
and wife, seeing him covered with blood, fainted. 
But the ruffian who had abused him was not satis- 
fied; for, disengaging himself from our grasp, he 
drew a dagger from his bosom, swore that he would 
plunge it in the breast of him who dared to stop 
his way, and instantly rushed in among tlie terri«- 
fied ladies. The young man whom he pursued 
escapedoutof a backdoor; and, some of the gen^ 
tlemen placing themselves with chairs between 
the assailant and his intended viclim, he was ar*- 
rested in his progress, and his fury was turned 
upon us. In the mean time, the ladies who had 
fainted were can*ied into another room, and one 
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of the servants had called the rwimersj or police. 
These useful natives, armed with cutlasses and 
targets, dashed into the apartment; fuid, pres- 
sing round the monster, pinioned his arms, 
and made him a prisoner, when he was conveyed 
to the lock-up-house, whence he was not released 
till he embarked for Europe, deprived of the rank 
which he unworthily held in the G^mpany's 
army. 

The Chouringhee amateurs had by this time 
announced one of Shakspeare's best tragedies, 
and the Countess had accepted their invitation. 
I did not fail on that night to part with my gold 
mohur, about £2 sterling, for a ticket; and, ac- 
companied by Hamlet and Horatio, procured 
seats in a very crowded house. The theatre is 
truly creditable to the taste of those under whose 
superintendence it arose : suited to a. climate 
where the free drculation of cool air is ab- 
solutely necessary, it is lofty; the accommoda- 
tions for an audience consisting only of a pit, 
with a semicircle of boxes rising one above the 
other, around, from the front of the stage. Tire 
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GoverxKH^Oeiierai's bol^ Wasiaza^tly opposite the 
drop-Boene; its appttxich was through a broad 
avenue^ firom the firont entrance to the piazza, 
to which a magnificent flight of steps led* Here 
the ixmt'-eniembk of the house broke on the 
eye with a very fine effect, all glittering with 
gold, silver, and soarlet» Over the Governor's 
seat was suspended a fini^ punkoe^ or large fa^, 
which produced an agreeable current of air. The 
CoiintesB was greeted with poetical compliments 
in a well-written proline; and the pelfermance 
was such as commanded her Ladyship's entire 
^yprobation. Some of the amateurs conceived 
that Hamlet And Horatio had come to quiz Hnemy 
and to collect materials for <sriticism in the papers. 
Every change of countenance and expression on 
theit part was therefore coiistrued into insult; 
and they received a written notice firom the 
managers, next morning, nev^ more to ent^r 
the doors. Considering this as a high stretch of 
arlHtrary power, and contrary to the principles of 
justice, they lodged an informatidn at the chief* 
inagistrate's office^ and ^unkmonses were in ooh- 
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sequence idsued fotftll the parties to ttttend his 
Worship* 

On the day appointed^ the magistrate's office 

was crowded to suffocation. His Worship was a 

short man, with a good full-bottomed wig^ from 

which there was a flowing tail that swaggered on 

hit; black gown^ and proclaimed his importance 

behind his back ; while the look he cast around 

fully conveyed his asstmiption of all magisterial 

honours to that part of his auditory immediately 

befiure him. Having made a long speech, fbr no 

chamber-barrister was ever fonder of hearing 

himself talk, he proceeded to business ; and, afler 

explaining the law of the case, he decided that 

the notice was illegal, and tended to disturb the 

peace of India. A compromise was, therefore, 

proposed; but Hamlet insisted that a public 

apology should be made from the stage. At 

length a written one was tendered in the office^ 

and accepted by th^ aggrieved parties, in which 

their right of attending the Chouringhee theatre 

on all public occasions was fully admitted; and 

we lefl the office with flying colours. Strict 

impartiality seems U> have characterized the chief 
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magistrate's decision upon the present occasion; 
but it was generally believed that he leaned 
to the strong side^ and that his friendship 
had been secured by good dinners and sweet 
nx>rsels* Fame, or evil report, says, that a Yan- 
kee once had an Unpleasant affair before his Wor- 
ship ; and, finding that the matter was likely to 
go against him, he requested permission to im- 
part some private information to the magistrate. 
A chamber was at hand. — " Your Worship," said 
Jonathan, ^^ what I had to say is this: — I have 
some excellent old madeira on board, and it is 
my intention to send your lordship a pipe of it 
this evening." Upon returning to court, the 
examination was resumed, and the matter ap- 
pearing in favour of the American captain, 
he was fireed from his embarrassing situation, 
and the wine was accordingly sent. The sly 
Yankee had yet another card to play: previ- 
ously to his departure he tendered a bill for 
payment, which made the tail of the magis- 
trate's wig thump his collar. It was paid, how- 
ever, without demur, and Jonathan boasted of 
his success in disposing of part of Mis invest- 
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ment, notwithstanding the d^reciated state of 
the markets. 

When I returned home, I found the curricle 
of a Mahommedah nobleman at my door, who 
was making the round of his European acquain- 
tances, for the purpose of inviting them to a 
champaign-party at his garden-house. Mirzee 
AUi Kaun was in person majestic and prepos- 
sessing, and in manners free and easy. He spoke 
English fluently, and had some pretensions to 
literature ; but he was a bon vivant^ and had the 
vanity to think himself high in the favour of 
European ladies. He wore a Persian military 
hat, trimmed with gold, English jockey-boots, 
and a purple velvet frock, fastened by a diamond 
button. His complexion was a light brown, and 
his beard of the most fashionable cut. Gold 
pendants ornamented his ears, and a costly pearl 
collar, with emerald clasps, glittered on his neck, 
while the richest shawl of Cashmere served him 
for a sash; and his trowsers, over which he 
wore the boots, were of gold kincob. Having 
accepted his polite invitation to dinner, and 
talked of the news of the day, he cracked 
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his whip atid d^part^; (uid at tlie appointed 
time, I presented myself at his elegant garden-* 
house. 

It was surrounded by beautifbl groves of fruit- 
trees, and situated on the margin of a fine tank, 
which watered the laWns and parterres in the 
vicinity. The house was a square, presenting 
four fronts, two stories high, with a terraced roof^ 
and a fine railing round the top. An open 
veranda, supported by pillars, encircled each 
story, and imparted to the whole an airy and 
delightfully cool appearance. Mirzee Alii re^ 
ceived me at the door, and handed me into a 
spacious sitting-room, where several of his mili- 
tary and civil guests were already seated; and, 
dmner being announced, we took our places at 
the table. The room was spacious, and lighted 
by a double row of chandeliers; a liu^ punkoe 
plajned over our heads, and the hospitable board 
groaned under every luxury in season. The 
wines were of the choicest description, and they 
soon produced a cheerful flow of conversation* 
We talked of the native governments, the laws 
and institutions of England, the manners and 
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eustomft of the Hindoos, and thd gbries of the 
Mogal empire ; on aU which sabjectt Mirxee Alli 
abounded with information^ and defended many 
of the institutions in India rery ably; arguitig^ 
that they were, in many ^espect^ so well suited 
to notions of happiness in the East, that it woidd 
be difficult to substitute others of superior prac^ 
tical utility* . I soon discovered that he was a 
free-thinker^ and belonged to that numerous sect 
of philosophers common to both the Mahomme*' 
dans and Hindoos^ As to women, he was a per^ 
feot libertine, and kept a seraglio of beauties. 
No sooner had his champaign excited our youtb*^ 
fill spirits, than the voluptuousness followed of 
an entertainment by dancing girls* These dam-* 
sels were dressed in the gayest silks sparkling 
with jewels their eye^lashes painted black, and 
their dark glossy hair braided up behind with 
white flowers ; while their legs, arms, waists, and 
necks were ornamented with silver bells, pro* 
ducing, as they danced, an agreeable harmony with 
the guitars and qonbals, to whidi they beat time. 
These instruments were performed upon by old 
musicians, whose silver beards reminded me of the 
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ancient hards, to which caste they belonged. They 
accompanied their instruments with their voices; 
the airs were chiefly Persian, and very agreeable. 
After various amorous fandangoes, and wild fi- 
gure-dances, lovcHStories from the Indian drama 
were recited ; and the entire night was pasised so, 
that a disciple of the modem Epicurean school 
would have pronounced it heaven upon earth* 1 
returned home, however, with a very different 
impression, satiated with the poison of luxury, 
and disgusted with libertine manners. 

The next day a claret-party was given by a 
jroung civilian in the Writers' Buildings; and I 
liad the honour of an invitation. This youth was 
of a most respectable family ; but upion his ar- 
rival in India he fell into the unbounded extra- 
vagance fashioniable among some of the stjddehts 
ih the college >of Fort William; and, instead of 
applying himself to Sanscrit lore, he Uved up 
to an income ten times as great as his allowance 
from government; so that he was at the mercy 
of a set of unprincipled native agents. His party 
need not be sJcetched; it was one, in short, of 
folly, at that period too common in his class of 
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society. But every }roath may rest assured, 
that the breach of such customs will be more 
honoured than their observance. To shun bad 
example, and to be temperate, abstemious, and 
economical, is the certain way of securing re- 
spect, health, and independence in every part 
of the world, but particularly in India. 
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'* Nor shall this peace sleep with her ; but, as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phcsnix, 

Her ashes new create another heir. 

As great in admiration as herself; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one 

(When faeaTen shall call her from this cloud of darkness) 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 

Sliall, star-like, rise as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand iix'd." 

The above lines are part of the beautiful pro- 
phecy pronounced over the cradle of the in- 
fant Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry the 
Eighth. I have placed th|sm at the head of this 
brief notice of India, not inappositely ; for in the 

* Tliese remarks, it is hoped, contain a valuable concentration 
of much that has been written on India. 
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splendid reign of that heroine^ the foundation of 
British power in the East was laid. Peace is now 
smiling on the councils of our present glorious 
King ; education is gradually removing the ban- 
dages and veils of prejudice from the eyes of Hin- 
dostan. She is beginning to perceive with amaze- 
ment her own ignorance, as the first indication 
of improvement, which, in future times, will re- 
flect the brightest lustre on the age of George 
the Fourth. 

India is divided by nature into three great 
parts. Hindostan Proper extends from the 
mountains of Tarlary to the river Nerbudda; the 
Deckan, thence to the river Krishna; and the 
Peninsula, from the Krishna to the Indian Ocean* 
Westward of the great river Indus, the inhabi- 
tants of Baloochistan, Afghanistan, Cabul, &c. 
may be called Indo-Persians : they all lielong to 
the Caucasian variety of man. Eastward of 
the wilds of Tipperah, which bound Bengal be- 
yond the river Ganges, the natives are Indo- 
Chinese, inhabiting Arracan, Assem, Ava, Sram, 
Pegu, Tunquin, &c. — all these belong to the 
Mongolian variety. Northward of the Hemalaya 
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range of mountains, which rise upwards of 2S^000 
feet above the level of the sea, the people are 
also of the Mongolian, race. Southward and 
eastward of India, in the Islands of the Indian, 
seas, the . chief of which are Ceylon, Sumatra^> 
Java, the Sunda Chain, Borneo, Celibes, the 
Moluccas, Phillipines, 8cc., the inhabitants par- 
take of the nature of the races belonging to the 
continents near them. The ■ Malay variety of 
man is very extensively diffused over these 
islands. What is veiy curious in nearly all of 
them, the Ethiopian variety is found, under 
various names, generally in a savage state. 

The national history of man may, therefore, be 
studied under great advantages in the East Indies. 
All the varieties of man, except the American 
variety, present themselves to observation in In- 
dia; and the American so. much resembles the 
Mongolian, that the naturalist has little to regret 
in not finding the fifth most curious and interest-^' 
ing production of creation in the garden of the 
East, whence men, notwithstanding all their dif- 
ference of colour, sitature, and form, spread 
over the world from a single pair. 
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That the colour of man is not caused by di- 
mate, is a fiict o{ which I have not the least 
doubt, notwithstanding the dimx>rdancy of philo- 
sophical opinion on the subject. The Jews have 
continued white in Malabar since the destruction 
of the temple: so have the Persians in Gusdrat, &G. 
since the persecutions of Mahomet. White and 
black races have inhabited the same parts of the 
earth, and lived in each other's neighbourhood 
from time immemorial. The Malay and Suma- 
tran are as different as night and day ; so are the 
Negro and American, so long as they intermingle 
not with each other. Black men, however, have 
been bom of white parents, and white men of 
black ones; and it has been found that these 
varieties, when once formed, reproduce them- 
selves* The cause of this, as of many other daily 
phenomena, is above our comprehension. Heredi- 
tary diseases are transmitted from parents to 
children ; so are the quills of the porcupine in 
the porcupine family of England; so are the six 
Angers and toes in some families of Europe; so 
are the colours of hair and eyes, &c. — These are 
curious facts within general observation. 
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The EQ'ndoos are all of the Caucassian variety .^ 
their organization is the same as ours ; their fore- 
he^ is equally expanded : some of them are as 
black as . Ethiopians ; others nearly as fair as^ 
Europeans. The Tiers of Malabar are like many 
salljow-complexioned Europeans; their imme^ 
diate neighbours, the Nears, are very black. 
There are so many shades and variations in the 
colour and language of the inhabitants of Indian 
that no general description can be given. It has 
been ascertained by laborious research, that the 
Hindoos consist of. ten different nations, who 
spoke originally ten distinct languages, from 
which all the dialects of the country are de- 
rived. 

India lies between the eighth and thirty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, and the seventy-second 
and ninety-second of east longitude, and compre>- 
hends an area of about 1,020,000 geographical 
square miles ; its climate and natural history are 
very curious. On the sea-coasts there is every 
day an alternate change of the wind, from and 
towards the ocean, called the land and sea breeze; 
but in the interior the monsoons change only 
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evJery «ix months, duat . is» tkeMrind blows with 
littk variation from south and JiortiiakQmtftefy. 
Owing to the variations of the compass, these mon- 
soons are called the south-east and north-west, 
as they appear to approach from these quarters. 
The former prevails during the wet season, «iid 
the latter in the: dry : the rainy period, howev^,. 
continues in one place never more than three 
months ; for the evaporation from the southern 
ocean ceases in that time, and the clouds, impreg- 
nated with rain, are carried gradually over the 
fiice of the country, to restore thirsty nature to 
life and beauty. The rains comnience along the 
Malabar coast in May, with frightful storms, 
astounding explosions of thunder, and fearful 
lightnings ; but the clouds are turned northward 
by a high chain of mountains called the Ghauts, 
which rise in Ceylon, an island apparently torn 
from the continent, and run along the coast at a 
short distance from the sea, till they are lost in 
the plains of the Deckan, near the river Taptee. 
On passing this barrier, .the clouds spread in a 
regular sheet, till they are again turned eastward 
by the high northiern mountains, where they 
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receive sucSi increased Telocity 6oom.fi(mm seoxet 
impulse of Divine pover> that they rath towm^ 
Bengal in ^at are called Nqrth'^westecs^ or Ti^j^y 
fonnidable hurricanes, and at length,. JaOctober^ 
water the Camatic; so that^ during the three 
months when it is raining on the Malabar coa^t 
with almost constant impetuosity, no cloud de- 
forms the blue sky of Coromandel, on the other 
side of the GhautiS, and vice versd. Nothing can 
be more interesting than the consideration of this 
subject: for here we behold physical causes pro- 
ducing the most admirable effects, and x^ledrly 
perceive the hand of Omnipotence placing obsta^ 
cles between matter and design, and forcing that 
to conform to this, with beautiful utility. 

The inhabitants of India consist of Brahmans, 
Jains, Budhists, Seiks, and Pariahs, who come 
under the general name ot Hiiidoo^ numl^r$ of 
whom are now Mahommedans, x:ihie% of ihe.seot 
called Soonis. The foreigners in that coutitry .;ar^ 
cailed Parsees, who worship fire ; the Armenians, 
who are of the GredJL church, and Jews; but 
FcHTtuguese, Dutch, English,. French, Danish, 
Spanish, and Swedish half-casts now are very 
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numerous all round the coasts* Besides the 
native Christians, converted by the different mis- 
sions from Europe, there are many Nestorians 
in Travancore, who were originally proselytes of 
St. Thomas. All the inhabitants may be thus 
enumerated : — 

Under the East-India Company ... 60,000,000 
Under their influence indirectly ... 40,000,000 

Under independent Chiefs 20,000,000 

In the Islands of the Indian Seas... 20,000,000 



Total Population of the East-^Indies 140,000,000 



Iti some parts of the country, the natives are 
scattered over the face of it as in Ireland ; but, 
generally speaking, they live in cities, towns, and 
villages. Their chief cities are Benares, Surat, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Luck-* 
now, Patna, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Poonah^ 
Hyderabad, Nagpore, Catmandoo, Oojain, 
Jyenagur, Amritsar, Lahore, and Seringapatam. 
Some of these contain 600,000 souls each, and 
the lowest in the scale has upwards of 100,000 
inhabitants. 
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•The Hindoos have generally two harv^sts^ one 
in September and the other in March ; but that 
in the dry season requires so much labour in irri- 
gating the young crop, that it is not very produc* 
tive. Rice is their general food ; and, in every pri- 
vate point of view, they are a simple, inoffensive 
iherdful people. As religious fanatics, however, 
they are liable to be roused to acts of great despe- 
ration by their superstitions, which are the most 
complicated and ingenious inventions to subject 
human nature to priestcraft, that ever appeared 
in the world. They are divided into four great 
classics, called castes; each of which is again sec- 
tioned out into innumerable small fraternities,, 
like maisonic lodges, but without any general 
intercourse or recognition. This remarkable 
organization, teeming, as it might at first sight 
seem, with the seeds of disease and destruction, 
has been preserved for a period, dating back far 
beyond our power of tracing its origin. 

It may be said, that all the Mogul empire now 
belongs to the Company. Their revenue, when 
the Marquess of Hastings went out as Governor- 
General in 1813, was £17,000,000 of our money; 
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to which thai' great -iiubleinaii* laur smce added 
£5)000,000 by conquddtSr> intb'' which he was 
forced bj aggresskm. At^ 'present die Company 
has, thterejforey a revenue of £92,000,000, with a 
decreasing debt, mA no verf' considerable inK 
etease c^ ^i^nsef^^so thftt tb€!ir /circCKnstanees 
never ^^re in a mOM ^flout&hing-'staNi. Their 
army consists of aboilt 150,000 natives, regularly 
disciplined on European principles^ and com-» 
maiided by Britii^ officers, while they ore snp^ 
ported by about 6,000 Enropean artillery and 
ib&ntry of their own, and 30,000 King's troops*. 

The area of the British empire in India is 
nearly equal to that of all Europe ; and there is 
great variety in its different climate% the com^ 
plexions of its inhabitants, the conformation of 
their bodies, and their manners, dispositions, and 
customs. In general the climate is not un-> 
friendly to human existence, which is proved 
by its vast population m many parts; but Eu- 
ropeans who continue tilose haUts of life which 
are conunon in our latitudes^- often fell victims 
to inflammatory diseases^ pariiicbiarly livet^ earn'* 
plaints and'iever. ''' 
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All tb« vittue9 of hiiioaoitjF wee-comoMi ta 
the. H]Jnd(K»t. Th^ir cowag^ has been «ueh, in 
manjr instance^ iimp lAftja diey &il in defend^ 
iog .tbfir. jK>$tsib.^.- wd i J3. pi»t :tD texistence^ if 
spared by due enemy. S^cb are the affectioii 
and. constsocy cf their w«aiien) that many thou- 
sands of wives sacrifice themselves every year on 
the funeral piles of their hwdvinds. Their ten*- 
demess for the life of brute animals is so greats 
that hospitak have been erected for the preservaf 
tion of the old and maimed of the meanest crea- 
tures upon which God has bestowed sensation* 
Many of their religious ceremonies^ it is true» are 
barbarous; but these consist of self-inflicted tor- 
tures, pilgrimages, and trials^ to work out salvar* 
tion. Their ignorance and credulity are so 
great,.that tbey ca|i be persuaded almost to any 
thing by their' priestsf ; yet, at one time their state 
of civilization niiist have been admirable, as the 
xfimains of their village economy, and their codes 
of laws, strike every bdiolder with surprise and 
respect Their vices are in general the of&pring 
of avarice; a passion which, with them, appears 
^ originate in the kindly aJBections of the heart ; 
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as all their anxiety to heap up money flows only 
from the desire of having it to expend, in tfaje 
nmnerous ceremonies instituted on octsasions of 
initiation, marriage, and child-birth, and to free 
parents from transmigration afier death. If they 
have the vices, they have also the virtues which 
associate with avarice — ^industry, frugality, so- 
briety, and perseverance. 

The great monuments of labour which they 
have dedicated to their divinities, reflect honour 
on their piety and good intention. Their anti- 
quities, such as the caves of Elora and Carlee, in 
the Deckan ; and those of Elephanta and Ken* 
neri, near Bombay, with the numerous ruins and 
ancient pagodas scattered over the country, are 
really wonders of art The sites of some of their 
ancient cities, such as Kanoge and Gour, are 
as large as London. To these -all the ruins of 
Mogul splendour are now added; so that in 
every part of India a European will find suffi- 
cient to gratify his curiosity and awaken his 
sympathy. 

Of the early history of the Hindoos we know 
little, except what is related in the Bible. They 
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were, from the most remote period, a comnierciar 
people; and when Europe recovered from the 
barbarism Which followed the subversion of the 
Roman empire, the valuable productions of 
Hindostan found their way through Egypt to 
Venice, till at length the conquest of the Ma- 
hommedans not only spread over Hindostan, but 
threatened to deluge Europe. 

The Portuguese, however, by discovering a 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, began to 
settle on the coasts of India, about the year 1500; 
and, in the course of time, they made themselves 
masters of the whole trade. The othejr com- 
mercial nations of Europe could not see this 
without envy; and Holland, England, France, 
Denmark, &c. established factories also in Iiidia 
at different times. That virtue and courage 
which the Portuguese were remarkable for upon 
their arrival in India, fled afterwards to the 
Dutch, who deprived them of nearly all their 
conquests; for which the English aiid French' had 
a long struggle, till the latter sank. 

Our amazing success in India is in a great mea* 
sure to be attributed to Lord CUve^ whose w'ar* 
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like disposition changed the policy of the Eastr 
India Company from that of a merchant to. that 
of an ambitious sovereign. This course waa per- 
severed' in by Mtf. Hastings, who^ during his 
administration^ impressed the natives with the 
most un&vourablexypinions respecting British en* 
croachment and ;kijaittice. It was the ol)ject of 
Lord Comwallis to remove these prejudices, by 
the full exercise of his faculties for the happiness 
of India; and under his Lordship's direction 
those liberal regulations were framed, which at 
present form the groundwork of our systems of 
government in Hindostan. The natives have now 
an interest in the soil, and they are secured in 
their rights and properties by their own laws, 
ahd shielded from the oppression of Europeans 
by British courts of justice. 

The brilliant and commanding talents of the 
JSdarquess Wellesley consolidated our empire in 
the East; and the wars in which he was unavoida^ 
bly involved with the Sultan of Mysore, the Mali- 
rattas, and the French, greatly eittended our 
influence, and laid the foundation of a system of 
subsidizing the native Princes, which in its ope- 
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ration has eatirely deprived them of external poli- 
tical power, and eradicated the ruinous petty 
warfare of plunder, that threatened to convert 
the finest provinces of India into a jungle. 

It has been the fortunate lot of the Marquess of 
Hastings, who stands eminently conspicuous in 
the temple of Fame,, npt only as a statesman and 
a war]:iQr, but as a pliilosopher and a philanthro- 
pist, to contribute l(&J:gely to the happiness of 
the Hindoos* He ba^ returned to his country, 
followed by the prayers of millions of men whom 
he had endeavoured to rescue from darkness and 
ignorance, and to secure in the blessings of peace 
and earthly felicity. Over that extensive country, 
security and confidence are now presiding in the 
full exercise of their cheering influence. No bands 
of ferocious plunderers now desolate the abodes of 
love and innocence ; but the confident cottage of 
rural peace lifts it3 head without fear in the vici- 
nity of toWns, whose high walls and embattled 
tul!rets were lately thought insufficient security 
against foul invasion.* 

* The Bnnnese W«r need scarcely be produced as an exception, 
la fact, it is far beyond the limits to which I allude ; and war must 
necessarily often occur in such extensive regions as India* 
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Government is carried on by three divisions^ 
or Presidencies : these are, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay; to the first of which the second and 
third are subject, whilst they are independent of 
each other. 

Calcutta has an area of country subject to its 
urisdiction of about 200,000 square miles; com- 
prehending Bengal and Bahar, part of Orissa, 
Allahabad and Berar, the Morung, Cooch-Bahar, 
and all the districts in Oude acquired since 1801. 
The population is about 40,000,000; the gross 
produce of the land £43,000,000 sterling ; the 
revenue about £12,000,000, and the charges 
under £7,000,000. All civil and military power 
is confided to the Governor-General at his Presi- 
dency,, who is assisted by a council of three mem- 
bers. The city of Calcutta is about one hundred 
miles from the sea, by the windings of the river 
Hooghly, and its population is estimated at 
600,000 souls ; while the space around, within a 
circle of twenty miles, is said to contain 2,225,000 
people. Yet, in 1717, this city was a petty village. 
Its internal and external trade averages about 
£14,000,000 per annum ; and about 600 ships and 
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Vessels take their departure from the river eviery 
year. 

Madras is 1,030 miles distant from Calcutta, 
situated nearly in latitude 13o north, while the 
British capital of India lies in 22o north ; but 
the heat at Madras is not so very great as might 
be supposed, from its lying so hear the line. 
There is this difference, however^ that Calcutta 
has a sort of winter for three months, while the 
temperature at Madras varies but little during 
the whole year; but then the former place is 
visited by hot winds in the summer, while their 
influence is never felt at the latter. The popula- 
tion of Madras is 350,000 souls; its revenue 
£5,000,000. It controls 20,000,000 of the natives 
indirectly, but its immediate subjects are only 
12,000,000 in number. Its exports consist chiefly 
of piece-goods, and the whole trade seldom ex- 
ceeds £5,000,000 per annum. This presidency is 
managed by a governor and council of three, but 
all external political power is vested in the Go- 
vernor-General. 

Bombay is 1,300 miles from Calcutta, and 770 
from Madras. It is situated nearly in latitude IS® 
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Borth. The goyc^mment is similar to that of 
Madras; and there are 220,000 inhabitants on 
the island. It controls 8,000,000 of souls. There- 
venue is full £5,000,000 sterling p^r a$mum^ and its 
exports andimports average £60,000,000 annually. 

India, on the whole, is a fine country fpr mill* 
tary men. On its extensive surface the art of 
war appears in various forms, during even the 
service of a few years, and it may be studied in its 
most useful parts, even in times of profound peaces 
It is now well known that a reinoval to the north<- 
'Cm parts of India recruits the relaxation occ&r 
^oned by long residence in the ^puthei^ quarters 
of Hindostan, so that it is to be hoped, an atten<- 
tion to the health of Europeans will take place, 
and that frequent exchanges of stations will not 
only preserve human life, but secure that activity 
of mind and of body, which are important essen- 
tials in our profe^ion. 

My experience authorizes me to say, that the 
best plan for government to adopt when a regi- 
ment arrives in India, from either Europe or. the 
Cape of Good Hope, is to station the corps for 
some time on the sea-coast, where the command- 
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ing officer should be directed to have bathing pa- 
rades three mornings eyerjr week, and on the alter- 
nate days escercise marches of about ten miles, or 
ose&l drills. The morning is the most delightful 
pariod in India for exerc&e, as the earth during 
night acquires ^n i^eeaUe coolness, which it has 
not in the evenings, and there is a charming 
freshness in the air, which exhilarates the spirits 
of animal life. Soldiers should not be paraded 
earlier than an hour before sunrise, which, in the 
Peninsula, occurs about six o'clock ; nor should 
they bek^t out too long under the increasing heat, 
which rises rapidly in places where there is much 
reflection, about nine a.m. Yet I am persuaded 
that exposure to the sun, when a European has 
been " climatized," is not injurious to health, 
provided the fluids of the body be left to their na- 
tural powers of preserving due temperature ; on 
the other hand, if they are irritated by gross food, 
or spirituous liquors, fever and liver complaints 
ensue, with, not unfrequently, coups de soleU^ 
which produce an Inmiediate extinction of life. 
The night air on the sea-coast is delightful to the 
senses, and our soldiers, if not prevented, will 
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catry out their mats and sleep under its bewitch-^ 
ing freshness ; but it is dangerous, unless the body 
and head be well covered. There certainly are 
marsh miasma in the neighbourhood of extensive 
rice cultivation, caused by the inundations neces- 
sary to that grain, which destroy life. It is on this 
account that I dislike very early parades, as those 
miasma seem to operate powerfully in the morn- 
ing. I observed, indeed, when under axommand- 
irig officer exceedingly fond of before^daylight 
preparations for field days, that his hospital was 
filled with men, who had been invariably taken ill 
At drill. After " climatization," the night air in 
the interior seems to be as little injurious to health 
as the noon-day rays of the sun. 

When a regiment has had this seasoning for a 
few months on the sea-coast, it should be sent into 
the Deckan, or Mysore regions, which being 
elevated about 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, are cool and healthy. The corps, in the 
course of a few years, might be marched to the 
northern stations, and receive the benefit of 
streams of air flowing from mountains covered 
with eternal snow. Thus Europeans would, in 
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ray humble opinion, preserve health for ten or 
twelve years, and return to their country with un- 
broken constitutions, even after twenty years' resi- 
dence in a hot climate. 

• .Many of the long journeys, which military men 
have to make in India, either to join their regi* 
ments on arrival £rom Europe, or in corps after- 
wards, upon transfer from one presidency to ano- 
ther, &c. are made by water. I can refer to no- 
thing more delightful in recollection, than the 
movements I have made in India on its fine rivers* 
The rich banks were often covered with herds of 
cattle, feeding amidst fiiiit groves ; and the bright 
green of the broad plantain leaves formed charm- 
ing tints with the deep shades of the mangoe^ 
guava, and jack, while tall palms, thinly scattered^ 
rose like stately spires in the distwce. From 
among this external luxuriance of nature peeped 
numerous villages ; and the hum of labour, the 
tinkling bells of pagodas, the Mahomedan call to 
prayers, and the groups of young females along 
the margins, gazing at our tracking or paddling 
boat, with their jet black hair decorated with 
sparkling white flowers, altogether formed an af-* 
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hctmg' soene^'iqx)!! whidi) with my brother officers^ 
1 used to gas€^ till the brilliant lumiBary of day 
sank to repose. Then we sometiines saw the bo* 
som of the broad water covered^ as it were,- with 
sfeBTB g^littering on the dark blue expanse, and etniu- 
kditg the vivid glancea of yet brighter stars abo^. 
This enchanting appearanee was caused by nu- 
meroua lamps sent down the stream after sunset 
by the Hmdoo girls, under the bdief that they 
lighted departed friend% and prognosticated the 
return of those who were absent. If the lamp, 
or little boat, sailed off propitiously, a shout dl 
emltatkn was raised ; but if it upset, or the light 
went out, a melancholy howl announced appre^ 
hension^ which was answered by the screams of 
peacocks and monkeys. 

The numerous towns that rise, too, in quick 
succession, as by enchantment, and the busy scenes 
of human anxiety and felly, all contribute to ex- 
cite and gratify curiosity. Who has ever sailed 
up the Ganges to Delhi, and seen the wonders of 
Patna^ Benares, Agra, &c. without amazement 
and admiration ? Could he look upon the ruins 
fjf Mogul splendour, and the monuments of Bndi- 
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manical power, and not feel his faculties enlarged^ 
and his sensibility affected? The gardens and 
palaces of Shalimar, once the abode of ten thou- 
sand beauties, are now clothed in the wildness of 
^ long neglect. There is scarcely a flower left to 
breathe its " sweetness on the desert air." — Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 
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SUPERSTITION IN INDIA. 



*' What can be avoided, 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods?*' 

SHAJCSrKAKE. 

Of all the mental infatuations to which hn- 
manity is subject, superstition appears to be the 
most deeply implanted in the seat of thought ; 
and when the imagination is warmed by prophetic 
effusions, or prospective views of futurity, the luxu- 
riance of its vegetation , creates a perfect wild* 
ness. Education removes the mental vapour of 
superstition from the internal sphere, as the sun 
dispels a dense cloud from the external world ,- 
but, among the natives of India, where ignorance 
is encouraged by priestcraft for the sake of the 
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power which it bestows, this calenture of the 
mind reigns despotically, and induces them to 
accredit the grossest absurdities. 

Few years have been more fertile than the 
last,* in alarming prophecies and dreadful pre- 
dictions. In the forenoon of the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, a shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Lucknow: every heart in the city shook with 
apprehension, and all the old women turned up 
their eyes in alarm and terror. An ascetic, re- 
markable for exuberance of beard and length of 
nails, was heard to pronounce, under the sup- 
posed influence of inspiration, some hoUow vmnr 
telliffibk sound. A greybeard, who thought he 
had a wiser head on his shoulders than any of his 
neighbours had, interpreted this as an indication 
that something extraordinary would happen. The 
alarm spread, and it was soon nanoured by one, 
who had heard it from a third, who had received 
it from good authority, that Vishnu was under- 
going his last metamorphosis. Another reported 
that one of the idols in the ,temple had been seen 

* This paper was written in Calcutta in -1813. 
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in tears: every eye streamed with sorrow, and 
psediction on prediction followed at full gallop. 
One said a calamity would happen; ;another 
added dreadful to it ; a third thought himself at 
iiberty to explain it, l^ assuring his beUeving 
audience that the ten thousand millions of gods 
were in confusion, fighting the giants for butter, 
the latter having taken possession of the region 
bordering on the milky sea ; and that the earth 
had been nearly knocked from the back of its 
supporter by the fist o£ the giant who had before 
evinced his prowess in disfumishing the sun's 
mouth of teeth, and belabouring the moon most 
unmercifully, and that it would certainly have 
fallen, bad not the elephant-headed Vinayaguin 
supported it with his trunk. This was an ac- 
count that caused teiror and distraction, foam 
and apprehension, lest the giant should give the 
earth the knock-down blow. In the afternoon 
another shock was felt;. fury, damour, snA de- 
spair ensued, with almost universal prostration^ 
and each thought he was going he knew n6t whi* 
ther. Those that could stand did not look be- 
hind, them, but escaped, an4 reported that Luck*- 
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now was no more. This news electrified every 
Brahman in Calcutta, and the ^^ heads of ten 
thousand'* were oiFered, to avert a similar fate. 
In the mean time^ it was said that a golden plate 
of immense value had been found by a Fakier, 
with an inscription in some unknown language, 
which a wise greybeard had explained to import 
that Calcutta would be destroyed in time to 
come-— nay, the day was even fixed by some, who 
had it from unquestionable authority; and by 
others it was asserted, that the plate was in the 
government-house. 

Report loses nothing in a city — we had it re- 
peated in various forms. One said that we were 
to go up ; another, that we should go down ; a 
third suggested an amendment, a fourth an ex- 
planation, and some one with a much longer 
head than the rest, positively affirmed, that we 
and the earth would ,be kicked to the infernal 
regions by Vishnu, with as much ease and rapi- 
dity as he had sent the head of Magapelixacra- 
vanti before us, in a similar manner. Many de- 
camped with bag and baggage, much to their 
own satisfaction. The misers remained trem- 
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bling for their souls imd their 'mon^,. and the 
poor in the hope of sharing the ' genial wreck 
and plunder. 

On the 10th of April we were all alarmed by 
the shock of another and a greater earthquake; 
and many a groan was heard, amidst noise, bus- 
tle, and frantic exclamation. The good and wise 
people of Calcutta were tossed to-and-fro, and, 
like feathers in a whirlwind, exhibited indescriba- 
ble confusion. The time of destruction was then 
postponed, and fear and apprehension were kept 
alive, till, like a worn-out constitution, they re- 
jected all medicines, and sank into tranquillity. 
When the mountain was in labour it produced a 
mouse, and therefore rewarded the multitude 
with something; but Lucknow remains, Calcutta 
has increased, and expectation has been recom- 
pensed with smoke, nonsense, and nothing. 

From this faint sketch it will occur to the in- 
telligent mind, that the veil of futurity is imper- 
vious to the eye of mortality ; that the hand of 
Omnipotence is too sublimely merciful to delight 
in torturing the insect of its own production ; 
and that weak man should not anticipate what he 
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cannot foresee; but, prepared for the worst, with 
pure religion in his heart, should rest firm as for- 
titude on a pedestal of hope, amidst 

« The wreck of matter and the cruih of worlds.'* 
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No. VIII. 



COMMANDING OFFICERS. 



O, it is excellent 
To hare a giant's strength ! Imt at is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 



SHAXSrXARK. 



It often happens that men, while in subaltern 
situations, are disposed to view their superiors as 
tormentors, and to compliment themselves upon 
b^ing free from imperfections which they clearly 
perceive in those above them ; yet^ when the sam$ 
" brief authority" devolves on them, their conduct 
becomes such as they before condemned. Th^ 
humility which this reflection suggests, will, I 
trust, prevent me from overstepping. the modesty 
of nature in the following sketch of my commandr 
ing officers. 
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My first was an excellent field-tactician. He 
was a Scotchman, of a generous and liberal soul; 
proud as a Turk; and so fond of dress, that be 
changed the appointments of the officers several 
times. Under his command every one was 
obliged to appear, at all seasons, when out of 
quarters, in full regimentals. His secret of com^ 
manding was, to keep the soldiers so busy, that 
little time was left for the commission of crimes. 
Corporal punishment he disliked; the congee- 
house being preferred by him to the drummer's 
cat. In short,, he was a man of plain, good sense; 
and such was his influence over the officers of the 
corps^ that thete was'not a court-itfftrtial in the 
regiment, on any one of them, for several yeaw?. 
Like most of his countr3rmen, '"- hoWev^l^, he did 
not forget - himself $ and he was charged with 
being partial to every thing north o9 the Tw^eed. 
To his quartei'-master he gave every opportunity 
of enriching himself; but, 1 beliere, notwith- 
standing remarks made to the- ^ontr^uy, this 
was done with; Ihe good intetltioil of serving 
Bn old-66ldi6^i who faed -a 4Krg^ family to 
support. 
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The next atthe head of the i3&rps was an. officer . 
without any opinioQ of his own: confusion was, 
tberefore, soon visible;. fi>r the whole regiment 
q>]it into partiiBS) e^ striving to turn die ynr 
becility of .their chief to. individual advant^e.- 
Things som (^me to a prids, for the Adjutant 
knocked him down* A court-martial was ex- 
pected ; but as tUs ifould have injured the inte- 
rests of the regiment, promotion in such case^. 
going out of the. i^ofps^ the business was hushed, 
and the Miyor permitted to sell out; by whidh 
the senior captain gained rank, and the Adjutant'$> 
commission was. s^ved« 

In this state the lieutenant-Colonel found the 
cQrp9% on Im tMrrival in India from Europe. There 
neyer was a imu more, inclined to be despotic 
than he; for. bis own constcuction was, m his 
mind, good Uw, and every one who diffisred in 
opinion ^ rebel. Yet he was kind, generous, 
and humane when implicitly obeyed; a most 
zealous friend; but a deviation from his wishes 
roused a dangerous ^nemy. Pordy in person, 
aiid.-^vere in a^ect^ te was well-formed by 
nature for command. Frcwa confusion he pro- 
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dttced order find beauty ; and in a short period 
the regiment became a crack wrps. 
. It was next my fate to be placed under a com* 
maad^ng-bfficerr who, though a brave abd wibrthy 
maUf hardly ever considered himself safe without 
advice; upon which, too often, he acted, in pre- 
ference to the dictates of his own heart and head. 
Strange inconsistencies often mark such c6nduct» 
A fine yotmg officer was brought to a court- 
martial for a hasty egression in a letter; whilst 
another, who was guilty of infamous and scan- 
dalous conduct, escaped* The paymaster was^ 
cashiered for a trifling fraud, while the quarter- 
master retired with a fortune acquired in a man- 
ner contrary to the r^ulations df the -service. 
In shorty one subaltern lost his^ coinmiission for 
sending a challenge to another;: whilst he whom 
he called out was promoted, though he had be- 
haved in a manner the most unlike tha^t of a 
gentleman. 

My last was an Irishman, with unbounded va- 
nity, and, it must be acknowledged, considerablie 
talenU He was generous, exceedingly brave, 
fond of glory, and ever devoted to the public 
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good. 0|i the other hand, he was passipnaCe^ 
obstinate, and often urged by rashness and im- 
petuosity into acts which afterwards he had to 
jregret* It was. no easy matter to use language 
sufficiently guarded to him: an j^ or you knmb^ 
never failed to hurt his pride ; for he considered 
that doubt, or hesitation in agreeing with what 
he said, arraigned his knowledge. Numberless 
were the vexations we all had to endure under 
him; the men were pestered, and the officers 
annoyed. The Adjutant, when suiBPering under a 
most mortifying instance of the power which mili- 
tary command gives to man of inflicting mental 
pain, was advised to resign. 

^ No," answered he; "I consider that mode of 
escape from trouble little better than suicide. 
What ! because I am ill-used by a superior offi- 
cer, am I to injure my future prospects, by doing 
the very thing which will perhaps gratify him ? 
In acting thus, should I not quit a contest, and 
leave my enemy exulting at my retreat? For, is 
not laying down an office, because the perform- 
ance of its duties has become irksome, a desertion 
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of one's post in the hour of trials when the re^ 
sources of the mind should be appliisd to conquer 
difficulties?' 

This doctrine I- lieiare to the consideration of 
the reader. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S BALL. 



*' Who thunderiiig comes on bUckeit steed. 
With shicken'd bit and hoof ot speed ? 
Beneath the clattering iron's sound 
The cavem'd echoes wake around* 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound. 
The foam that streaks the courser's side 
Seems gather'd from the ocean tide ; 
Ihough weary waves are sunk to rest, 
There's none within his rider's breast.*' 

BTROy. 

• I HAD just returned to the comforts of Bombay, 
from a long and arduous campaign in the wilds* 
of Guzeratt when the Governor's ball, was an- 
nounced* ^* Get me a palankeen, Hormongee)'' 
said I, with all the pleasure that contrast such. as 
I experienced produces. 
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This I said to my Parsee servant, who perfectly 
understood me. It may be necessary, however, 
to inform the reader, that palankeens and boys 
stand at certain phices in the great towns of India, 
as hackney-coaches and sedans do in London, for 
their own pirofit, and the convenience of all who 
can pay for being carried. The bearer^ or pa- 
lankeen-boys of Bombay, are strong, intelligent 
feUows; and four of them will carry a person with 
great speed, for two or three miles, without com- 
plaining of the least fatigue. As they run they 
entertain you with a song, to which their feet 
and arms keep excellent time, and bestow upon 
you a profusion of praise, for which they expect 
to be paid with buxies, or a small present beyond 
the usual fare. It was not my fortune, however, 
on the present occasion, to have my vanity tried, 
or my purse opened by their flattery; for Hor- 
mongee came back with the long face of disap- 
pointment, arid assured me that neither love* nor 
money could obtain a palankeen, every one having 
been pre-engaged.—*** But,*' added he, " if master 
please, I can get loan my cousin Monagee's buggy 
and Toka.'* 
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- Now Toka'was ii very respectable white horsey 
x)f high shoulder and. good paces. I knew the 
animal, but not l^e buggy; and, trusting that one 
corresponded with the other^ I immediately ex* 
pressed my satis£Eiction« In short, Monagee, who 
kept a shop in our re^mental bazaar on the island 
of Colabah, which is separated from Bombay only 
at high-water, waited on me soon after, and with 
many flourishes concluded, ^^ that, he was most 
happy, to serve me." Nevertheless, J. perfectly 
understood that Monagee did not forget himself; 
$ts he seized this &ir opportunity to intimate, that 
my interest with the commanding-officer would 
get him appointed our canteen-man, or the privi- 
leged retailer of arrack to the soldiers 

" Well, d — ^n me," ssid young B 9 one of 

our grenadier officers, dashing into my bungialow 
or cottage, followed by a dozen of greyhounds, 
spaniels, and puppies, '* but this is too bad— no 
palankeens to be had for the ball — the govern- 
ment ought to regulate this better/'—" Yeis,^' 
said I, ^^ all such matters would be well regulated, 
B , if you were governor." J need not give 
his reply and my rejoinder ; it is enough to state^ 
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that I ofieredy and he accepted) a place in Ma&a^ 

• 

gee's buggy; and, having Adonized in the eren- 
ing, we saw our vdude draw up to the door, the 
seise or horsekeeper at Tdcs^s head, the lamps 
lighted, and all ready. It was near the opening 
of the monsocm, or rainy season; but the night 
was mild and beautilaly though it had been a 
stormy day. 

We started. Accustomed as we were to Indian 
soeftery, we could not help admiring the beauty 
of the tall cocoa-nut trees ifhat oversbaded us in 
passing down Old Wom^m^s Island^ nor the wild 
grandeur that surrounded us in crossing to Bonif- 
bay. . The tide was out, and we required not the 
fbrry-boat ; but a ledge of black rodcs rose on our 
right hand, against which the ocean lashed ; whilst 
on the other the retiring waves appeared at a 
little distance, and by the magic of reflection 
seemed far above our level, and willing to roll 
back upon us. lEhfe long white sandy beadli 
glittered under the starlight; and the ramparts 
of Bombay frowned black and grim and terrible 
before us. We passed along some of the bat* 
teries, left the esplanade behind us, entered the 
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biUy and populous native town, . beyond which 
are the garden«4iouses of the Europeans, whose 
opulence enables them to reside in the country; 
and about nine o'dock ali^ted at thie Govemor'& 
His rural seat, originally a Jesuit's college, was 
now iUuminated by wax, instead of the dim tapers 
of a religious order, and adorned with tlie beauty 
and fashion of the presidency, ndiose equipages 
were crowdmg forward under a blaze of torch-lights 
Numerous native servants, in rich Asiatic cos«* 
tume«— -long scarlet gowns, embroidered bands, 
and rose-coloured tui'bans, with silver sticks, 
lined the vestibule ; and the Governor's aides-de- 
camp were all on the alert, handing ladies from 
their carriages, and introducing strangers; 

In, the course of a few years' actual service, a 
soldier experiences such change and variety, 
that it is no wonder he should soon cease to feel 
surg»rise. I had lately been accustomed to the 
din of war. The mimetic features of Mars, which 
I had gazed upon in tiger and wild-boar hunts, 
were realized in noble marches after bodies of 
Pindarries, the human lions of Hindostan, over 
desolated plains, and through almost impen^ 
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trable jungleis.:' Vlo'w Ientered^a spacious and 
brilliaQtly-lighted ball-room, waving with ostrich 
plumes, and sparkling with the lustre of ladies' 
^es^ . Sir Evan N — ^, the Governor, stood 
amidst a circle of civil and military courtiers, at 
the upper eiid of the room* He was a tall thin 
figure, with a, slight bend forward. His keen 
features were impressed with the march of years^ 
and his head was freely sprinkled with snow by 
the hand of time. The sun of India had not 
impaired the vigour of his frame : with all the ap*^ 
pearance of age, he still manifested the vivacity of 
youth; wore a rich court-dress, blue trimmed 
with gold ; and saluted on the cheek every fair 
lady on her first arrival, advancing like an able 
general who takes a fort by surprise, and apolo- 
gizing like a clever courtier, who pays a compll-' 
Inent while he snatches a favour : — ^^ O, lady! this 
is. my only privilege as Governor, which I highly 
prize/' 

This custom, however, as he knew that it toouU 

.be more honoured in perfbrmance than in breachi 

subjected Sir Evan N" to the task of saluting 

all strange ladies. Such» indeed, is the effect of 
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vanity, that I have heard an old lady complain of 
neglect from the Governor, her chagrin having 
•been evidently produced by feeling that her hour 
of charming had passed away, and that it was 
cruel to remind her of the thefts of Ghronos. 

Near the Governor stood the Persian ambas« 
sador and suite, whose costume and bearded 
faces grouped well in the picture, which was also 
heightened by the fantastic Armenian and the 
swarthy native Portuguese. The room was fiUr 
ing rapidly \ and I wondered that dancing had 
not commenced. Two military bands were play- 
ing alternately for the civil, military, and naval 
promenaders, who- circled and fluttered with the 
lively belles and votaries of Terpischore# Upon 
inquiry, however, I found that the delay was oc-« 
casioned in courtesy to a fair bride, who had 
returned the day before from her honey*moon. 
excursion to Poonah, and who was to open the 
biJL At length Mrs. ■ entered,- supported 
by two aides-de-camp, and followed by the Bri- 
gade-Major and Military Secretary, whilst her 
husband brought up the rear, and guarded every 
thing but an interchange of eyes. The lady. 
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blushed high, and performed her part with all 
the bewitching indications of modesty and deli- 
cacy, th^ most beautiful jewels that can ornament 
marriage* She trembled at the &therly welcome 

of Sir Evan N ; but shrunk from the bold 

glance of the Persian, who eyed beauty with the 
unrestrained license of his country. At length 
the merry dance commenced*. 

I, who am a looker-on, roved about, enjoyin|g( 
my own reflections on all I saw and heard. The 
Governor evidently expected i^ome arrival ; and I 
heard a whisper go round in the form of an in- 
quiry :-r-'^ Will Mrs. C— not be here ?" 

Mrs. C— was the wife of a Cornet, who had 
arrived from England only a few days before; 
and the gentlemen who had come out in the same 
vessel spoke in such raptures of her beauty, that 
the Governor and every one burned to see a living 
representative of the Venus de Medicis. It is 
not often that an em^gn or comet is envied by 
generals and governors; but every one seemed to 
think young C-r — a most fortunate fellow. In- 
deed he was so in every sense of the word ; for 
his charming wife was as good as she was beauti- 
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^ulf mid aa lMxx)mplished ai^ she wa9 innocent. 
He had won the prize of her youthful affections^ 
and, contrary to the wishes of her sordid guardian^ 
had carried off the casket, leaving the jewels in 
chancery. They were a lovely pair, and such as 
Love and Hymen would have joined in the 
golden age : it is proof enough that our's is an 
age of iron, when people wonder at the conjuno 
tions of porertj and beauty, and cease to feel 
surprise at the union of January and May. 

Well, Mr. C did at length arrrive ; and 
C led his lady into the room, having de** 
dined presentation, at her request; but the Go-; 
vernor claimed his tribute, and Mrs* C was 
too well bred to make herself an object of atten- 
tion. Rich in native charms, she unconsciously 
was so. Even the Persian was so inflamed with 
admiration, that his beard was continually oblig- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. C to retreat. She, sweet 

creature, soon mixed in the giddy maze of dance, 
and escaped from the fire of licentious notice. 

Mrs. C was of the middle stature among 

women. Her form and air were symmetry and 
harm<my; her face was a personification of love* 
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liiiess^. > Her featiires^ were sofi^ and aJl flowing^ 
•s it were, into li<][uidiiim[ielessness; yetintelU* 
gence, yigoiir, and life were visible at every 
glance of the brightest blue eye that imagination 
can conceive* Nothing could rival the- transpa^ 
rency of her cpmplexion; in which the -flowers of 
love seemed, as it were, springing from the gar* 
den of the heart. Such was Mrs. C i , that we 
all paid her beauty the homage of unqualified 
admiratipn. 

My friend B had joined the light fastastic 

set, whose heads and feet formed a study^ fiolr 
thought. . His fair partner was Mrs. Major S ■ ' > 
whose stcMry has made some noise. It holds forth 
such an eixample of obedience to parental autho-* 
rity — such a sacrifice of self to sisterly affection — 
shows so strongly the power of human paission> 
^e frailty of our nature, and the danger of set-^ 
ting the rules of society at defiance, that it 
may be a public benefit to extend its circular- 
tion. 

, Flora Hartley was the youngest daughter of a 
gentleman, in the We^t of England, who piqued 
himself on the high antiquity of his noble descent, 
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and on his good fortune in being able to eohtirol 
destiny* It will easily be deduced from these cha-* 
racteristic traits, that he was a proud, self-willed^ 
country Baronet, or 'Squire, with all the good and 
bad qualities which are thence generated. He 
had two sons 'and two daughters: his youngest 
aon was an officer of rzuik in India. Upon his^ 
return home, on leave of absence, he introduced 
his friend^ Captain S— — , to his sisters; and 
spoke of his gallantry and worth in such terms, 
that the ladies were warmed into admiration be^ 
fore they saw him« 

S was captivated by the beauty and inno^ 

cence which characterized the sisters of his friend: 
so equally, indeed, had nature distributed her 
charms, and so liberally had education embellished 
both, that it was long before his heart acknow- 
ledged a preference for Flora. Such had been the 
general nature of his attentions, that both ladies 
were ciaptivated by his addresses. Flora's sister, 
with all the confidence of affection, had revealed 

tJie partiality with which she beheld S ' to her 

alidne; it was, therefore, with a mixture of pain 
and pleasure, Flora discovered that her hand was 
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tlie object of her skter's 3ttpposed lover. Her 
penetration had seen the fluttering state ofS ' * k 
heart. Reflection told her that her fa&er wouldi» 
never consent to see his younger dau^ter mar-^. 
lied before the elder ; sh^ therefore^ determined 
up<m sacrificing her own affection and interest 
at ^e shrin^ of obec^enoe and «isteriy jbre. 

Poor Flora was supported by her own nu^nar 
nimity. She saw the man sdie pi^ferred to all the 
world married to her sister — she saw them em«» 
bark for India — she shed tears over her own sor- 
rows — ^but she prayed devoutly for their happi- 
ness. 

*' She never told her love ; 
But let conoealHieiity 19ce a worm i* th' bud, 
Feed| on her damask cheek." 

To make my story brie^ be it simply related, 
that poor Flora fell into such a declining state of 
health, as to induce her brother to take her with 
him and his lady to India, for the benefit of a hot 
dimate. This happened about five years after, 
the departure of her sifter and husband, l^ean- 
while, her father had paid the debt of nature^ 
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How far the tyranny of passion, and the attrac- 
tive power of inclination, might have seduced 
Flora to comply with her brother's proposal, I 
leave to the decision of my reader. To be near 
a beloved object is delightful. We think we 
may gratify our eye by looking upon what is dear 
to it, without adulterating the heart ; but let bro- 
thers and sisters read the story of Francesca and 
Paulo, as told by Boccacio in his Commentary 
on the Fifth Canto of Dante's Inferno^ and be- 
ware.* 

« Francesco was the Lord of Raveona's daughter, between 
whose family and that of the Lord of Bimini there had been a 
long and deadly feud. At length it.was arranged by the media- 
tion of mutual friends, that the beautiful Fianoesca should be 
married to the heir of Rimini ; and thus, by the bonds of affinity, 
establish lasting peace. Lanciotto, the young Lord proposed, 
though a youth of spirit and enterprize, was deformed in person, 
and of a disagreeable aspect; it was, tht^refore, suggested, that 
Paulo, the brother of Lanciotto, who was an Apollo in person and 
mind, should pay his addresses to Francesca by proxy, and es- 
pouse her in the name of his brother. Ambition induced the 
lady\ flither to agree to this ; and though he foresaw dangeroua 

con. 
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When Flora arrived at Bombay, she had to 
iveep over her sister's grave ; and it fell to her lot 

ootMCqaencM, he confided in biB daugMer's sense of duty being ft 
guard to her subsequent conduct. 

Under the influence of such cruel deceit^ Francesca was wooed 
by PaulOf to whou) she yielded her whole heart. She was con« 
ducted to Rimini immediately after the celebration of her mar* 
riage, and did not discover the fallacy till the light of morning 
shed its tell-tale on Landotto by her side, instead of Paulo. The 
conflict in her mind she concealed ; and her husband never sus- 
pected that his brother could be made the instrument of his dis- 
honour, till his own eyes discovered himself disgraced. Rushing 
in upon the guilty pair, he struck at Lanciotto with his dagger, 
and Franceses, endeavouring to save him, received a fatal stroke ; 
so that Lanciotto sacrificed both to his resentment. 

Dante makes the lady's ghost in hell describe how her virtue 
was overcome :— 

" One day (a day I ever must deplore 1) 
The gentle youth, to spend a vacant hour. 

To me the soft seducing story read, 
Of Launcelot and fair Geneura's love ; 
While fascinating all the quiet grove, 

Fallacious peace her snares around us spread* 

Toe 
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to offer consolation to her brother^in^^law. Such 
was the piiri^ of her mind^ that she never thought 
a unioii with her sister's husband possible ; and it 
ik even said^ that she encouraged the addresses, of 
another ardent lover with hope. Be this as it 
may, her brother-in-law quarrelled with , him» 
killed him in a duel, and espoused the object of 
their mutual attachment. 

Such unions are, for good reasons, discount6«> 
Hanced by the moral world ; and neither the rank^ 
talent, and fortune of Major S ■ ■ » nor the 
amiable qualities of his lady, have been able to 

Too much I found th* insidious volume charm i 
And Pkulo's mantling blushes, rising wann, 

Sdll, as he i««d, the guilty secret told : 
Soon from the line his eyes began to stray j 
Soon did my yielding looks my heart betrayi 

Nor needed words our wishes to unfold." 

B0TD*8 TRAMSLITIOK.. 

t 

T^e moral of this fine picture shews, that '* Lead us not into 
temptation," is the prayer best suited to human frailty. The story 
haft been rendered more familiar to the English reader, by Leigtt 
Hunt^s poem, entitled RimimK. 
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command more than a cold rtception at large 
and mixed assemblies ; they are exduded in all 
selection, forced to court fiunily companionship^ 
and pointed at by the finger of observiation. 

About midnight the GoTernor, bearing in inind 
the strict etiquette of India, led off the'Lady«« 
C(»nmander*in-chief to the supper-room^ fol- 
lowed by many a discontented faur one, who 
thought she had lost caste by not being handed 
to table by a gentleman of exactly her husband's 
rank. I need not expatiate on the luxuries of 
our Governor's table ; the hot ices^ cold curries, 
insipid mulgatawny, undone palou, excellent 
wine — ^sparkling champagne^ and piquant claret 
Who ever expected comfort and good order in 
such a crowd, or tasted bada^acchus where Sir 
Evan N— presided? The midshipmen of the 
Bombay marine were delighted, and became so 
forgetful, as to border on the regions of imperti- 
nence, obliging every gentleman who remained 
over his bottle, instead of returning to the ball- 
room, by a simultaneous movement, to shew them 
die contempt of abrupt departure. 

By this time the ladies had all whirled away. 
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and B and I called for our seise, buggy, and 

Toka« A change had come over the external 
scene. The rain had fallen in torrents, and it 
ivas yet pouring; but our dripping seise had 
raised the hood and oil-cloth apron, so that we. 
got in and felt quite snug. We proceeded about 
half-a^mile very well ; but the night was so wet, 
that our humanity induced us to make the seise 
get up on the foot-board. Here our comfort 
changed; for Toka, feeling an unusual something 
near his tail, began to strike at it with both his 
heels. Monagee's buggy was by no means equal 
to this trial of its strength. It proved to be a 
broken-down, patehed-up vehicle ; and at once a 
shaft broke, and the body fell on the axletree. 
By this alarming change, the hood was thrown 
forward, the seise upset, and precipitated between 
the foot-board and the iron staneheon which 
bound the shafts, immediately behind Toka, 
where he stuck, with his head downwards, and 
his feet staring us full in the face. This was a 
melancholy sight in our confined position, with 
the hood pressing on our shoulders ; for we had 
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giv^n thQ reiiU( ^ the CM^i^^f wd ^Wfiiced h^rn ta. 
4riy^ iiiit^ding to i^^sb ppir»elva9 w^h a q^ 
wc( he ba4 let tb^m gp in bisifaU* Toka^wi^. 
not a hoi^ to feel biv^self 94; Uberty withcxyt c^ 
j^oying it. He se^ off ftt IEiaU gaUop, Tfe? brokew 
sibaft, wbich hud bet^ mended vitb aa iron p}a^ 
trailed on the road ; wd the liatent fu-e wbijeb its 
SA^on called iixto action Soirmed a living stveaxii,. 
enabUikg i)^ by it$ ligbt> U> coni^mplatje the pml 
wd hoirrar of our situation. At kugtb I erept out 
tbxougb the hack part of the bood^ ^nd caUied to 
B " ■ to follow my example ; but bk grenadier 
dimensions ^tally dii^uglified him. from turning ; 
aud the rapidity of Toka's pace. aUogetbeJt pre^ 
ven^ted me from, leaping doiy^a: so that I stuck 
perched on t^e back s^t ; aj^ by tbe. light of 
the, mQon» mw several g^sitlemeny whom. M?e. over** 
took) jump out of tbair palankeens^ and beard 
them, set up a loud abottt» as though our misery 
bad be^3i their glory. Whether the seise pre- 
served bi^ presusn^ of mind, or accidentally 
caught tbe rein^ I know not; but after we, had 
travelled aboult a mile in the alarming state I 
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kive described, he turned Toka^ heed tcnrairds 
tk milk-busb h^dffi that skirted the. road^ and 
srixipped him. 

-1 cai»iot; express lb» pleasure t Ibkin leaping, 
with my white silk stockings and dress-coat, into 
iAie mild* My eoeked hat flew one way out of 
mj hand; while its> lopg ]^ume streamedr to the 

ground by uiother. My friend B a3ao got 

libeiraited '^ and we found that we could bQdb stand 
eveet, and march in (he dirt, which was up to our 
knees^ notwithstanding aU diat had happened; 
SQ^ we most hei^tily congratulated each other, 
and expressed our joy at being soaked in nsin 
and puddle. Such is the elasticity of man 'y he 
bend& to suffering, and rebounds to happiness at 
erery respite from pain. 

At this crisis of our adventure a haekery, or 
bullock-coach, with a painted canvas hood^ over- 
took us ; and, out of a palankeen which travelled 
along with it, leaped Mr. M^Arthy, the master 
of the band belonging' to the Bombay European 
regiment, who was returmng from plftying hk 
clarionet at the ball. He expressed his surprise 
and Fegret at- seeing two officers in such a pickle, 
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and most attentively ordered his musicians to 
vacate the hackery for our acconunodation. We 
thanked him, promised to reward his men, and 
got under cover before we were absolutely wet 
through. 

In Malabar and Mysore these vehicles are 
called shigrampos, literally go-fasts; but our's 
deserved any thing but such a name. In short, 
it was day-light before we reached the Native or 
Black-town of Bombay. Here the bullocks, find- 
ing themselves at home, for they had been hired 
thence, refused to proceed farther; and as the 
rain was now over, we got out, agreeing to walk 
to Colabah across the Esplanade. Every one 
who knows any thing of India, has heard of the 
beauty of morning there. Life seems to be called 
into joyful activity by the approach of day. You 
see the Hindoos hastening to bathe and pray ; 
the Mahommedans on their knees looking Xx^ 
wards Mecca; and at Bombay the Parsees stand- 
ing on the Esplanade, with crossed arms, mutter- 
ing hymns to the sea, and watching the first ^ 
beam of the sun. You behold thf women of all 
denominations going to the wells and tanks for 
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water. You see the toddy-gatherers, or men who 
collect the juice of the palm-tree, climbing up the 
long stems, and hanging fearfully between e^th 
and sky. Indeed, you see so many extraordihaiy 
sights, that I must withdraw my attention from a 
general review, to the contemplation of one that 
struck me on this particular occasion ; and as it 
afibrds me materials for a true story, I hope the 
reader will also turn to it with satisfaction. 

B and I calculated that, by the time we could 

reach our own sweet little island, we should, on the 
long neck of land leading to it from the ferry, meet 
one of our brother officers inarching at the head of 
the relief-guard to Bombay, impenetrable as a tor- 
toise, in his cloak, blue trowsers, and Wellington 
boots. Now, either laughing or quizzing was 
naturally to be expected by men in soiled silk 
stockings and full military costume, who had 
omitted even to bring a boat-cloak as a wrap, in 
case of the weather's changing. To avoid this 
exposure^ we agreed to half aii hour's delay; and, 
in search of the sublime and curious, I led my 
friend towards the Parsee cemetery on the sea- 
shore. The Parsees neither burn nor bury the 
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bodies of llieif tfo«d» but eiqxxe tbem lH two m^ 
eq>tacle% on^ for males and the oth^ for jE!^ 
maks, made of solid masonry, aqd open only at 
die top for the admission of birds of prey* Hav* 
ing deposited the corpse in one of these sepul* 
dires, throu^ a door at the bottom^ it is lefty 
slightly covered with a muslin cloth, to be der 
voured. The bones are then carefully collected 
and buried in an urn, tvith certain ceremolU6& 
This mode of sqmlture was o^mmon in,aQdent 
times, ia some parts of Persia. It csicites sui> 
}Hise now, by its seeming barbarism ; and that it 
should be practised by such an enlight^oed tmd 
humame tribe as the Parsees of Bombay, who 
are very justly called the Quakers of the Eiist, is 
strange. Preo^t and example will, however, 
school the humian mind to any thing ; and, th^e* 
fore, we need iio% wonder. at strange custcnns, 
when we inflect, that our own ar^ cpiisidcred sur? 
prising and ridipuh>us in their .turn« 

As we were nearing this curious golgoiha, we . 
behdd about forty men and women, wlnxn w^ 
recognixed as fiMrming a Pursee funeral^procest 
sion. Amidst them wb^ a corpse^ which we after* 
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wards found to b^ tM bod^ of a young feniBle^ 
cm a cot, or low bed^ that ftertieid for Imt bier. 
Thej dl sfe^med to b6 h^ iMar relaik)iiii; send, 
iniste^ of the sotettm d^c^ncy >^c1i I liad before 
observed at such ceremonied) tibis ^exhibited hurry 
and decttesy: thfe hoto Was UBitistt&Uy early; the 
lali^^uiion!^ wer« ttot loud; dien^ wad no beating 
<rf'lhe Weast by the wotnen; h^t^ tn long dresses 
sftm^ated Witii a^heb and p6ixk% and with didie- 
velied hair streaming to th^ mottling breeze, thtsy 
were uttering low groans and imprecations. 
Tiears were flowing copiously down two of the 
women*^ cheeks, and we could hear them lament 
liiat eter they had been bom, and utter wtldly- 
^upjireAsed rejoicings, that she whom they bore 
along was dead. When they arrived at the 
receptacte, instead of unlocking the door, and 
placing the body on the platform with tender- 
ness, it was thrown, with apparent detestation, 
from the parapet; and we heard this echo of its 
fall with a chili of horror. 

All this naturally aroused my curiosity; and 
through the instrumentality of Hormongee and 
Monagee, to the latter of whom I promised my 

N 
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interest respecting the canteen, by way of bribe 
for divulging the secrets of his sect, I received 
the following particulars, which I have every rea- 
son to believe perfectly true, and in strict accord- 
ance with Parsee usage. 

Limgee Dorabjee, a respectlable trader in jew- 
els, had a daughter called Yamma, whose beauty 
equalled the lustre of the finest diamonds She 
appeared, among jthe virgins of >her tribe, as a gem 
of Golconda amidst beads of glass. Her parents 
saw in her, as in a flattering mirror, their fondest 
wishes. They pearled her jet black hair with 
many a costly transparent row; their rubies in 
burning glow were pendant from her delicate 
ears; their sapphires from her graceful nose; 
while many a far-famed mine glittered on her 
bosom, sparkled on her fingers and arms, and 
shed its light on her toes and ankles. Gold and 
silver gave splendour to her dress : in short, in 
the impassioned phrase of Lord Byron, and per- 
haps with less of poetical hyperbole — 

** She was a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight." 

This charming young Parsee, or Peri, was about 
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fourteen years old^ an age at which the female 
figure attains the sound perfection of beautiful 
ripeness in India. Indeed marriage takes place 
generally at a much earlier period of life ; but in 
Yamma's case, the young man to whom she was 
affianced had been detained at Surat nearly two 
years, by important comijiiercial affairs, in which 
he was'deeply concerned ; and the expensive cere- 
mony, on solemnization of wedlock, had been 
postponed from time to time, in anxious expecta- 
tion of his return. 

Yamma's prospects were bright as the star of 
Venus. In her tribe women are treated with 
great consideration : they act an important part 
in the public and private concerns of their hus- 
bands, go unveiled, and, in point of personal 
freedom, they are under no restraint beyond that 
which delicacy and the custom of their mothers 
impose. The Parsee usages, with respect to mar- 
riage, are founded upon the happiness of domestic 
life, and they provide for the preservation of 
purity in the fair sex so effectually, that it is the 
boast of this admirable class of the Indian com- 
munity, that their wives never prove unfaithful ; 
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nor is tliere im iastanoe (tf prostitation «i&0Dg 
thar daugbten* Indeed dmr cbarRcter in this 
respect is so well established at Bombay, that it 
is believed evexy sbetrndon from Tiittie in their 
tribe is prniiaiied with immediate deaths and the 
notoriety of the fimiiiy <ti^ace - caxefiilly sup** 
pressed* Tl^ Parsee laws and usi^es are so well 
framed for die preyentioki of crime and tfaead-r 
juBtment of disputes, that an instance scarcely 
ever occurs c£ a refeience to &itish jnstice. A 
Parsee can have but one wife. If i^e die, her 
family are bound to find a widow for the forlorn 
one's second mate; for he is not allowed to marry a 
yxnmg giri, as with us, in his old age ; nor is he 
ehliged to wed again, sho«dd he be desirous 
of preserving fidelity to his departed half. 
The same rule holds, if the hnsband die: his 
family are bound to find a widower, in compli** 
ance with a wish on the subject^ indicated by the 
lady's friends. By this judicious arrangement^ 
the frailties of human nature are restrained, and 
even converted into a public benefit. The Parsee 
women receive the advantages of education; 
many of them can read, wnte,^ play on die Indian 
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gnitiiT) Blake ttp a^cdtifits ai^c&ttitely ; ai>d, m 
sDi&e trmsactions I hare hod with them, they 
appeared rery sensible tad intelligent. All pub- 
lic basineSB, howetef, is tmnigacted by the miefti. 
I'he tiFGtiM^ do not ttpp^iu* in ihixed eotapfthy ; 
bat in influencing i^Rurs, and in |nitate negotia*- 
iSons, they are pottreriiil intMtements. 

Sudi W6d the lo^rely Yanuna, and sudi were the 
{Promised of hope, when it wai^ her fate to be 
<^Siseued fSt*om imminent peril by the intrepidity 
of Captain S ' . JShe had accompanidd her 
mdther, in a covered and gorgeously-decorated 
haekcrry, to a gardeti4ioa9e which belonged to 
her lather on Colab^« They staid in the gar- 
den rather longer thim their attendants wished^ 
pleased with its cooling fruits, neat walks, silver 
streams, and shady trees. The golden banana, 
glittering mangos, and imperial jack a;t;tracted 
their gaze and tonch. At length their bullocks, in 
splenctid housings, proud of the muisic of the sil*- 
ver bells which played in suspension from their 
necks, aj^roached the bed of the tide, which I 
have before described as separating the island of 
Colebah from Bombay. The raft was beginning 
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to ply in the lower part of the channel^ but the 
carriage-road, idong the crest of the high rock^ 
was practicable, though the rising tide might be 
seen glittering in streams across its black ravines. 
The drivers and runners calculated that the bul- 
locks would cross before the tide covered the 
rocks, and they urged them at full, speed* A 
strong breeze, however, came into Bombay har- 
bour, with the flow from the ocean ; and before 
the hackery reached the shore, the ladies saw 
with terror that the devouring element was float- 
ing them, that their footmen were swimming and 
in great agitation, striving to keep the bullocks' 
heads towards the land. Alarm soon finds utter- 
ance. The mother and daughter mingled their 
cries, and wept in pity more for each other than 
for themselves ; but their agony was drowned by 
the roar, of the flood, and the crowd at the ferry 
were too much absorbed in their own views, and 
too distant, had it been otherwise, to afibrd them 
aid. 

At this awful moment Captain M— was 
galloping from the fort; and, hoping that. he 
should be in time to cross the rocks, he made 
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directly for the ccrurse of the hackery, saw the 
life-struggle of the men, heard the piercing cry 
for help by the Women, and plunged in to their 
assistance- His horse was a strong docile Arab, 

and Captain S 9 being exceedingly fond of 

field sports, had accustomed him to swim rivers, 
and even the lower part of this fen-y, though a 
quarter of a mile wide. The horse, therefore, 
swam, as directed to the hackery, and Captain 

S , having perfect confidence in his strength 

and steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as 
light as a fairy, before him ; and, with the mother 
clinging behind, gained the shore in safety, while 
the hackery and bullocks were swept away by the 
force of the tide. The terror of the animals, pre- 
venting their effectual struggle, destroyed them ; 
for, a moment after the perilous escape of the 
ladies, the hackery was upset, and the bullocks 
were drowned. 

' Many battles and dangers require a longer 
timQ in description than in action. It was just 
so in this case. Short, however, as the time had 
been, a crowd was gathering; and not only the 
ladies, but all tongues were loud in thanking 
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Captaili S — ^ &r his gallatit tofidttOt. M«ati* 
idule^ he glised <»i Yattuna with wondisf, and 
she oh him with grateful surprise. Mftny at the 
Parser Imve fair oomplexions, and Yamma'd waft 
tiransparently mk Indeed she looked, though 
pale with fright, and drippi&g with briney so 
much like Venus rising from Ooean^ft bed^ thi^ 
S pronounced her, in his own mind, tb^ 

loveliest of the creation. He galloped to the 
fort, procured palankeen% and saw the fair Par^*- 
sees conveyed iKttne in safety. 

I wish, for Captain S ' »* s sake^— I widi, for 
the sake of a happy tstlainatioin to my story*^ 
that his acquaintance wi^ Yamma had here ter^ 
minated ; but I am impelled, by the laws of his^ 
tory and the nature of my information, to pro* 
ceed, not with the wing of fkncy, but with die 
plume of plain matter-of-^acL In short, then^ 
Captain S used every means in his pc^wer to 
win the love of Yamma. He corree^^ded with 
her through the medium of fkkiers, or religious 
mendic^mts and fortune tellers. He loved her to 
distraction; he offered to marry her; for S 
had a doul too noUe to ruin the object of his adora^ 
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tiotu £!he lifilened to dMS magic of his addresses ; 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe ; <she *f^ 
ibrded her lover opportunities of seeing her : he 
visited her in the disguise of a Hindoo astroh^er^ 
and she agreed to leave &d>er and mother and 
follov( him foi life. ^ Unfortunately they were dis^ 
covered, and so promptly followed by three stout 
and well-armed Parsees, that S " --.. was nearly 
killed in an unequal contest to preserve his prise ; 
and poor Yamma was returned to hear enraged 
and disgraced family. 

The reader may conceive her terror and con** 
fusion-— how she protested her purity and inno* 
eence— how she was disbelieved and upbraided'*^ 
how S " ■■ stormed and raved— how he offered 
her family every reparation that an honourable 
man could make^ and how they spurned his terms 
with contempt and indignation. He cannot, 
however, so easily picture what followed ; for he 
may not have believed or known that such scenes 
occur in the world. Well, I must briefly de- 
scribe it'-^no, I cannot dwell upon it-^I wiU 
hurry over it, merely dcetching the outline, and 
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turning with horror even from my own faint 
colours. 

The heads of the tribe were assembled^ and 
an oath of secresy having been taken, the fair 
Yamma was introduced, arrayed as a bride, and 
decorated as the daughter of the rich jeweller, 
Limjee Dorabjee. After certain ceremonies, 
her mother and grandmother approached her, 
where she sat like a beautiful statue ; and, pre- 
senting a poisoned bowl and a dagger, said, in a 
firm tone : — ** Take your choice." — " Farewell, 
mother ! farewell, father ! farewell, world ! " 
replied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking the 
deadly cup ; ^^ Fate ordained that this should be 
Yamma's marriage "—and she drained its con- 
tents! Her leaden eyes were watched till they 
closed in death : she was then stripped, arrayed 
as a corpse, and conveyed to the receptacle of the 
dead, as I have described. 

When S heard that Yamma was gone, and 

Suspected that she had been murdered, according 
to the customs of the Parsees, the noble fabric of 
his brain gave way, and reason fell from her throne. 
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My horse, my horse!" cried he; and as he 
patted his war-neck, the seise saw the fire of 
his tear-starred eye and trembled. Away went 
horse and rider — ^far behind ran the groom. He 
heard the hoof of thunder on the ground, and his 
master's voice urging his spirited steed towards 
the foaming surf — then a loud explosion, as of 
breaking billows ; and, on gaining the sea- 
shore, he saw a black point on the stormy surface 
of the ocean, but he never saw the brave S— — 
and his Arab more. 
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His was Ui0 lofty port, the distant mi«n, 
' That seems to shun the sight— ^and awes it seen ; 
TIm sol«ttD ispect, and the hi|;li-bof» «ye, 
. Tfmt checks low mirth, but lacks not courtd^. 

Byron. 

The fakiers Mid Indian story-tellers always 
found me an attendve hearer, i^eady to retratd their 
ingenuity* Indeed, I took great delight in their 
tales; for though many of them are not worth 
repetition) they in general aboui^ in su^h wild* 
ness of scenery, and convey such correct ideas of 
eastern manners, thlit I profited by the time de* 
voted to those travelli^ depositories of local 
titfisactaoQS. J^ the hope that the reader will also 
be pleased with a specimen, I venture to place be- 
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fore him the following version of a poetical legend, 
recited to me with much gesture and emphasis 
by an old yet lively strolling bard, whose flowing 
beard, patch-work cloak, and conical cap, gave an 
interest to his figure which I cannot describe. 

In Akul Mahomed Khan's strong fort, the 
lamps are burning bright. In his spacious hall 
that gallant Afghan chief entertains his friends, 
and quaffii the rosy wine of Sheraz, or circulates 
the liquid opium. Seated on rich carpets, some 
smoke, some dose, some talk of Ghizni's by-gone 
glory, and some play at chess ; while their spears 
and shields gleam around the wall. Why looks 
Akul's eye so heavy ? Care sits on his brow, and 
mpcks the laugh of wine. — He is all ear and eye. 
—Mark that start : he hears the draw-bridge drop 
and the outer gate rebound. Whence comes that 
breathless horse, whose feet fire the pavement? 
His turbaned rider, wet with toil, enters, and 
bowing proudly, presents a packet, wrapped in 
silk, to AkuFs lord, who breaks the glittering seal, 
and finds — not what he expected, a letter from his 
trusty friend Byjeeram — ^but a silver veil, with 
these gold-embroidered words :— 
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<* If woman's love to thee be dear, 

O right my wrongs with sword and spear ! 

An Afghan lord needs none to press 

His gallant arm, to lend redress 

To injur*d ladies in distress.' 



** 



Aloud he read these lines, and waved the shining 
veil. Out leaped from its scabbard every sword, 
and vengeance flashed from the eyes of the lords 
as they circled round their chief, and the noble 
Bajpoot whose present had roused their warlike 
souls. Well they knew him by the goldeii collar 
he wore, on which, in splendid embossment of pre- 
cious stones, the sun and horse, the personal deities 
of his intrepid race, appeared conspicuous ; well 
they knew him by his lofty post and eagle glance, 
his far-spreading turban, the Khatri-effigies that 
starred his breast, and the ease with which his 
sword, his spear, and target sat on his Mars-like 
form, to be a true descendant of that valiant caste, 
which may be destroyed, but never conquered. 
Then Akul Mahomed Khan thus raised his voice :— - 
"Warriors and friends ! I see your hearts. The 
soul of honour and the spirit of your fathers dance 
in your eyes. Prepare for action ! I retire with 
this stranger, to learn what it is necessary I should 
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know. To command success, secresy and prompti- 
tude are required* — But you shall know all in 
proper time." 

In his closet AkuPs lord receives all particulars 
from Maim Singh,, the envoy of 1^ beauti&d 
princess of Odeypoor. 

The Maha Rana» or great prince^ of Odejppoor, 
is the highest in rank among the Ri^poots^ This 
fiunily is supposed to be descended from Porus^ 
who fibught so bravely in (^qposing the pit>gress of 
Alexander the Grieat ; and sui^h are their anti«» 
quity and renown,, that the most powQr&l princes 
ci India esteem it the highest honour to be alMed 
i^ marriage to them» Consequently Rt^pootana, 
or the Gountiry of the Rajpoots, has always^ been^ 
cfonvulsedi with struggles,, and often deluged with 
blood, when the daughters of die Maha Rana 
were marriageable. 

Goolab Bhye^ the princess of the Silver Veil, 
was tlie only daughter of this ancient house; and 
the fame of her beauty spread over the world. 
She was reported to be as lovely, as light, and as 
fair as the mother of the gods ; and ^1 the wart- 
like Rajpoot princes aspired to her hand. She 



DoKuii Singll^ tbe presumpitiye Imr to tjie R^ ojf 
JJeypWJr* by heir fatheri wbo, well knpMripg tbjB in- 
trigues which would be employed tQ frustiro^ his 
wisis^ £b¥ \h^ h^ppli^es^ a^ repose of hia c^Ud, 
k<^pt the €Qiitr9<«t a p^pfauo^ secret^^ a«4 wiufi^d 
al> a^p^ir^T^ISk with the vision^ pf hppet . But i^ 
priyaAe th^ yowg prince andprinQ^ssjook^tii a^ 
gr^w^ jip inflamed; \v^tb mutuaJ Iov^« At length it 
W9S r^p^esenA^d tp th^ Maha Ran^, that h^ was 
ivbf^^r'u^ ditsgrac^ by bftTii)^ a^i unmarried datigh- 
tw in hjs fan^ily) apd be deemed it ei^pedient for 
biS: bc^our to d^lar^ the ooatr^ct. This was the 
signal for private an^: ppan caM« Jugguth Singh,, 
tb^ Bi^ja of Jp^dpoprs^in: league with the qhie& pf 
his bous^i threajt^i^^d to besiege Odeyppp^j and 
l^y tb^ whole cpuptry. m fl^n^es, unless the Maha 
ILa^a named him as his son-in-law. He si^bprned 
witnesses, and formed a party in thQ RaJQ. of Jey- 
poor's family to prpve the basts^rdy of Dhpknl 
^ingh, whichy. if established^ would disqualify him 
for an alliance with the Odeypoor princess. The 

• 

Raja of Jeypoor collected his forces, and the din 
of w^r was hear4 in every quarter ; for several 
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Other aspirants pushed forward their claims ; and 
no fewer than seven armies took the field, to^ 
decide^ by the sword, the right to the beautiful 
Goolab Bhye. 

To detail the bloody operations of the comba-- 
tants who composed these bodies, is not requisite;* 
sufficient is it briefly to state, that they so far ex-* 
terminated each other, as, in the course of a few 
months, to leave the decision of the struggle in the . 
hands of the Rajas of Joudpoor, Jejrpoor, and 
Odeypoor, The Maha Rana of Odejrpoor was, 
at this period, far less powerful than the Raja of 
Joudpoor, whose talents, though a wicked and 
vicious prince, backed by th^ great resources of 
wealth which his father had left, were more than a 
match for the Maha Rana and Jejrpoor Raja after 
the junction of their forces. A dreadful battle 
was, nevertheless, fought, the issue of which was 
that the Jeypoor Raja was forced to take refuge in 
the strong fort of Odeypoor, with the Maha Rana ; 
while his son Dhokul Singh was besieged, and 
kept a prisoner in the fortress of Jeypoor, 

Jugguth Singh now saw fortune smiling upon 
him, and commenced the close investment of 
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Odeypoor with every prospect of success. The 

fl 

Maha Rana was killed in a brave sortie ; and siich 
was the distraction of grief among the ladies of his 
household for his loss, that all his wives, mistresses, 
and female slaves nished voluntarily to his fiine* 
ral'pile, and were consumed with his body; so 
that the imfortunate Goolab Bhye saw herself at 
once deprived of father and mother. What she 
felt in dds desperate state of her circumstances, is 
a fitter subject for fancy than description* She 
faw the Raja of Jeypoor also fall in an unsuccess- 
ful effort to preserve her for his son ; she saw her 
garrison wasted by famine and war ; yet, animated 
by the heroic feelings of her caste, she never gave 
way to despondency. The distress to which she 
was at length reduced is best estimated by her 
application to Akul Mahomed Khan, an A%ltan 
warrior, who was pursuing an ambitious project, 
with a small Patau force in Bhopal; for as she 
had nothing to trust, bat his generosity and 
honour, in availing herself of that custom, which 
binds ah A%han chief to succour a lady who sends 
him her veil, she ran the risk of inflaming his 

VOL. I. M 
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desire, and of suffering the persecution of his 
addresses^ 

Akid'albrdlhavingmadehimselifmasta^of this, 
stofy, and. inquired into the strength of the ber 
sieging army^ who> in fancied security, slumbered 
befiire Odeypoar,. made his arrangemeQts with a 
dispatch worthy of success^ The personal sacri<- 
fice which he- made will be ajipreciated, when it b 
known- that he expected at day-flight next mornr 
ing, through the instrumentaJity of Byjeeram, to 
gain by suipriae the strong hill-fort of Riiseen, 
then, possessied' by his enemy^ Ghyrut ud Deen 
IQian^ . .: 

<^ Hark to the neighing prancing steeds that fill 
Fort Akul's square I. I see bright :spear& and biir« 
nished shields beneath the struggling beams of 
night'ft h^h queen. No cloak enshrouds yon 
wnrior-fiarms, whose turbans dance in air ; their 
gleaming brandfi siti proudly on; each thigh ;. the 
bolstered pistols are unmadced, and in its rest the 
blunderfaaisa gleamsi terriUe^ Again the draw? 
brii%e drops It-^^Again die: massy, gates rebound t 
lMkhpmed'3 voice Ilicar^' MardiiVThey wheel 
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wd vanish. — Ask where are they? Vabuum an^ 
swers-^* Gone !' " 

It vould jump vith tby- humour to go fbrw&rd. 
in the words and manner: of the raptured bard ^ but 
in desoribing the march of the Patans,<and their 
subsequent operations, be made sa ro;any allusions 
to local subjects^ with which the reader may 
not be familiar, that,. to avoid the prolixity of 
notes, I feel it necessary to- descend, as I did in 
Maun Singh's commimication to Lord Alpil Ma« 
homed, to plain narrative* I idial], however, when 
at liberty.tQ'do so, resume- the ba^dio strain,- and 
return again to my own jog-4rot, as the- nature of 
my materials may influence my discretion^ 

I have reason to believe that the fortress,- called 
by the story«teUer Akul,- is the present city of 
Bhopal, in the province of Malwa, lat. dS"* 17" N«^ 
long. TTo SO' £• The native bards dfbn call 
places, which have:adistinctdesignatioi»y after the 
name of their hero ; and as Raseen, wfaioh Akul 
Mahomed Khan expected to- get possessicm of the 
night be marched, is a. hill fort within a few miles 
of Bhopal, I confphide that I «m correct as' tp its 
geographical situation. It is at present the resi- 
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deoce of Nabob FoDJdar Khan. . Dost Mahonied^ 
^e founder of the Bhopal royal'familyy came when 
young from Afghanistan to JDe^hi, and served the 
Eitiperor Aurungzebe iliih such fidelity and 
courage^ that h&was nominated, to the dupecin- 
tendence of Bersiah, a district in Malwa, where^he 
assisted Newal Shah, the Raja of GunnouTy to 
destroy his enemy the Raja of Chynpoor. Banree, 
and was rewarded with the ciQr of Bhopal and the 
territory arouQd itf to induce, his family and their 
adherents, who were invited from Afghanistan, to 
lettle. there. Akul Mahomed ^Khan, I believe,, 
was the elder brother of Dost Mahomed ; and it 
would seem that my legend oiiginated in the. early 
part of the eighteenth century, or -the latter part 
of the seventeenth, as Dost Mahomed died in 1723, 
at the age of sixty-jsix. . His. brother is mentioned 
in history .with great respect ; and, in point of cha- 
racter, stands far higher than Dost Mahomed, 
who Js charged with acts at which humanity idiud* 
ders. Akul Mahomed Khan is described in Sir 
John Malcolm's Memoir*, as. attached so. devo- 
tedly to the usages of his. country, that he forpied 

* Vol. i« page 357. 
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rules for all the personal and family affairs of the 
people. ThiS) indeed, wa9 deemed as imperative 
upon their princes and chie&, as upon the most 
obscure individual of Afghan origin — upon the 
first in rank among these A%hans, whose exceliient 
character merited the distinction which his birth 
and their good opinion had assigned him. 

Odeypoor is a town in the province of Ajmeer^ 
lat. 2^"* 35' N., long. 73'' 44' ; and, in a straight 
line, distant from Bfaopal about 250 miles. Joud- 
poor is the capital oi a principality in the same 
province, lat 26^ IS' N., long. 7S^ 49' E. Jeypoor. 
is a neighbouring state, and its capital stands in lat. 
26°55' N., long. 75^ 37' E. Thus the reader is intro- 
duced to the scene of action, the time, &c., as cor- 
rectly as my information enables me to give them. 

At this conjuncture of Indian affairs the power 
of the great Mogul was beginning visibly to de- 
cline. The Mahrattas, who had been driven to 
the mountains by the Moorish invaders, were then 
looking forward to regain empire over the sur- 
rounding population, and bursting from their 
strong holds in plundering excursions, like those 

U3 
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ef the never-to-be-forgotten Pindarries. All idio 
are cxmversant with the annals of Hindostan, must 
be aware of the success of the Mahrattas, under 
their able leader, Sevagee, and tiie gigantic strag- 
gle which their several Ghie& in confederacy have 
had, not only 'with the native powers, but with 
British armies, for universal dominion in the EasL 
I need not, therefore, comment upon the bard's 
allusions to the night-fires in the Mahratta moun- 
tain fastnesses, during' the march of Tuord Ak^d^3 
detachment. The scenery is represented as wild 
and sublime, the country being watered by fine 
rivers, and crossed by chains of majestic moun- 
tains. 

> The Patau force marched with all possible rapi- 
dity and persevering diligence ; but their com- 
mander was under the necessity of using incessiant 
caution, ^both on the line of his route, and in the ' 
bivouacs which were necessary for the refreshment 
of man and horse, against the insidious attacks of 
the Bbeels and Thugs, the most expert robbers in 
|he universe. As the best security against these 
consummate knaves. Maun Singh advised Akul 
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Mahomed Khan to place 'faimsdf .and his detach- 
ment under the protection of the Bhats and 
Chanms. ^ 

The maimers and habits of the people of India 
have not changed in any essential 4%ree ibr 
several centuries pasit ; and as those thieves, and 
die extraordinary men by whom th^y are restrain- 
ed, still remain tO' excite the traveller's wonder 
and apprehensiion in many parts of the pountry^ 
it may be interesting to offer a brief notice respect- 
ing them» 

Of the origin of the Bheels little is -known: it 
is supposed that they are among the most an- 
cient derivations from the aborigines. AH the 
four great castes, however, hold them in abhor- 
rence ; and as they eat every kind of animal £)od, 
even the eow, they rank with ^hoismakeis iii the 
list of Pariahs, or outcasts. They are all professed 
thieves : they inhabit the high mountainous re- 
gicms of the East; and they have an admiraUe 
form of government for cementing union on the 
basu^ of self-interest ; beizig imder the control of 
chiefs, whom they hold sacred, and obedient- to 
laws which they are taiught to consider as of hea- 
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venly origin. Their invflsioiis of right and pro* 
f&ny are the result of an oi|ganized system of se- 
cret theft; open force being scarcely ever employed 
by them, except in self-defence, and in fighting for 
their wives, children, and villages. No ingenuity, 
can guard against their dexterity. Like super- 
natural beings, they seem to set bars and bolts at 
defiance; and v^ete I to relate some of their extra? 
ordinary and successful invasions of property in 
the heart of our camps, in our cantonments, and. 
in the towns near their haunts, I should be re- 
garded as the author of a romantic fiction, rather 
than as the relator of historic truth. Sufficient, 
therefore, it will be for me to say, that every one 
in their vicinity finds it an advantage to pay for 
security. The Bheels, it is true, are hung up like, 
dogs by the native governments, when caught in 
the act of robbery; but this so rarely occurs, that 
the punishment has never operated as a preven- 
tive of the crime. It is a fact hoiaourable to the 
fiur sex, that the Bheel women are remarkable 
for humanity and tenderness: many instances 
have, indeed, occurred of their saving the lives of 
travellers, whom their husbands and fathers would 
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have jput to death. Ti^se females, and the pH 
men of their tribe, cultivate the land in the vici-i 
nity of their hamlets, while the enterprizing. young 
robbers are absent in plundering excursions, oi*^ 
farmed with their bows and arrows, swords and 
targets, are dancing oh the brow of the moun- 
tains, hearing the stories and praises of their na- 
tive minstrels. Many an entertaining page might 
be written from the lives and adventures of the 
Bheel chiefs, who are the Robin Hoods, Rob 
Roys, and Redmond O^Hanlons of India. 

The Thugs are associations of mendicant 
Brahmans from all parts of the country; and, of 
late, all castes, even Mahomedans, have been ad^ 
mitted. They are heartless murderers as we]l as 
robbers: every one of them carries a long silken 
cord with a noose, which he throws round the 
necks of his victims, and winds about their bodies 
so dexterously, that they are caught and strangled 
in a moment. 

r 

By all these lawless bands, as well as by the 
Rajpoots, and indeed the whole native population 
in Hindostan Proper, the Bhats and Charuns. are 
held sacred. It is believed that God created the 
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Bhati to attend his lion and bull. It was foimdy 
kowerer, that the lion killed the bull every day, 
which vexed the divinity sordy : to remedy this, 
the Charun was created with a bolder spirit than 
t(he Bhat ; after which no bull was ever destroyed. 
The reader may smile at the idea of an acoomit 
so absurd having power over the human nand ; 
but the reiteration of the most fiinciful whim will 
induce dbsolute. belief and pK)dHce the same 
effect, under the'doimnion of superstition, as the 
most demonstrative fact in the empire of reaaoii 
and understanding. These Charuns and Bhats 
are the priests of the Rajpoots, and of many odier 
tribes, who consider them in a more sacred' light 
than the Brahmans, whose doctrines they .reject. 
Hie chief power of the Charun is fbnnded in the 
general belief, that, to shed, or cause his bloo.d to 
be shed, is certain destruction. He becomes, there- 
fore, the safeguard of travellers, the security for 
merchants, the influencer of justice, and s(»ne- 
times, but it is said an instance is rare, the agent 
of fraud and the perpetrator of atrocity. To 
gain his end he brandishes a dagger, and warns 
' the person or persons to be intimidated, that he 
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will kill himsel£ .Should tUs not sv«lil,^he stabs 
himself in a part where th€ wound canaot be moiv 
tal, and throws his blood at the objeotsof his pas* 
sion with horrid imprecations of ruin and woe. 
These wonderful men will thus proceed to torture 
themselves with ghasdy wounds, to kill.theirdbil- 
dren, their parents, dieir- wives, even themsehnes 
to gain a desired end. Every Chfiruti, male or 
female, is schooled from infancy to consider 'vio^ 
lontary death as a duty, and to meet fate with a 
smile of fortitude as the jHnnt of honour. Hey 
have villages of their own, and, both in dress and 
manners, the Charuns and Bhats are distinct from 
all the other population. I have seesa their womien 
come out to welcome us to their villages in Gu^ 
zerat, and return, marching before us in solemn 
state ; dressed in long white robes, like ghosts, 
diaunting their wild invoca^tions to Siva and Par^ 
vati, the fEtvourite Hindoo deities of their worship. 
As thease women are ready at any moment to 6acri*> 
fice their lives with, and in the cause of their hus- 
bands, or tribe, they are held equally sacred with 
the men, and guarantee property, recover debts, 
force the performance of contracts, and convoy 
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traxfeJlkn. The Bhute do not oammil suicidb) nor 
toy nent tbemselves. They are the barcb imd 
dbronidersofthe warrior tribes and their exploits. 
To them the proud B^jpoot and the thieving 
Bheel look for consolation in adversity, and inr 
creased joy in prosperity : revering them as the 
rich depositories of legendary Iore» and of heroic 
deeds,, the records of which they pour forth in 
song, to gratify pride and to rouse emulation.* 

The fine old minstrel, who chaunted this legend 
for my amusement, alluded to these curious and 
poetic subjects in his rapid enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of Akul Mahomed Khan's march to Odey- 
poor ; within a few miles of which ancient city the 
poet made him bivouac in a valley on the evening 
of the fourth, day after his departure from Bho- 
pal. Here Lord Akul left his detachment; and, 
disguised as a Fakier, with Maun Singh, as a mar 
gician, for his guide, he approached to recon- 
noitre the position occupied by the army of Jug- 
guth Singh, and entered his camp as a spy. 

* For a fuller account of the Cbaruns and Bhats, the reader is 
referred to Sir John Malcolm's Memoir of Central India, vol. ii. 
p. 131. 
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. The sun was rising from his eastern bed, fresh 
and brilliant after the embraces of night, when 
OdjBypoor met AkuVs eye. He saw that it was 
seated on a hill, on tlte summit of which appeared 
the palace of the Maha Rana, while the pagodas, 
temples, and high walls, reflecting golden beams 
of li^t, presented a grand and imposing spectacle 
to his view. Westward of the city he descried a 
large lake, glittering like burnished steel, or an 
immense mirror — ^for it is five miles in circum- 
ference — ^under the glorious splendour of the God 
of day. Wild and rugged hills rose around the 
city, some robed in the shining white livery of 
morning, whilst others were clad in the sable of 
shadow, or the purple of distance. Just out of 
gun-shot from the city the tents of the Joudpoor 
prince rose proudly, and covered a space which 
indicated the great strength of his army. His left 
rested on a bund, or embankment, which defends 
the lower part of the town from any overflow of 
the lake, while his right was inclosed in the sack 
of a precipitous hill, which, on approach, assumed 
the characteristic of a mountain. Akul saw imme- 
diately that the rear was the assailable quarter; 
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and that in the event of. success, Jug^th Singh's; 
army had no retreat, either in front, right, 
or left; the mountain. throwing them dose upoii 
the city on ope side, and the lake on the other. 
Jn his approach, therefore, Akul marked, with 
much attention, the roads, or spaces left 4tnoccu* 
pied by the followers, cattle of burden, and bazars, 
as lines of communication with the ttont of the 
Joudpoor camp, which he intended to make di- 
rectly for, in the attack, or night surprise, which 
he meditated. 

On mixing with the idlers in the first bazar 
Akul came to on entering the enemy's camp, he 
ascertained that Jugguth Singh had gone to Jey^ 
poor, to levy a contribution on that city, whi<^ 
had surrendered to hun, and left his army under 
the command of his dewan or prime minister, 
Gopal Singh ; that, some time after his depar- 
ture, the disccmtented troops, who had long 
been without pay, and who were disheartened 
by the length and obstinacy of the siege, had 
placed Gopal Singh under restraint; in short, 
that for two days all warlike operations had 
ceased ; that, they were performing dherna ; and 
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that tUeir camp was under the protection of the 
Charuns. 

It is necessary that I should explain wh^t dheiv 
na means. This is a Hindoo custom, often re- 
sorted to for the purpose of forcing any person 
into a measure which another has deeply at heart ; 
such as the payment- of a debt, the discharge of 
arrears to troops, &c« The mannet of it is this : 
the soldiers lay their commander under constraint, 
and make a vow that they will neither eat nor 
drink till they are settled with^ or satisfied, and 
that they will not let him have any sort of refresh- 
ment until he complies, or they die; in which 
event ruin and destruction are invoked on him 
and his. This custom is respected by all parties ; 
and as both debtor and creditor ate urged, by a 
craving appetite, to moderation towards each 
other, in pity to themselves, such struggles gelne- 
rally terminate in an equitable compromise. 
When an army is at dherna, they are held sacred ; 
and, therefore, the besieged had not molested Jug- 
guth Singh's troops for two days. Akul Maho- 
med Khan, though a Mussulman, was obliged to 
suspend his meditated attack, and await the issue ; 
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but on thut vetyevenitigit-cermiiiated in tUe arri-^ 
val' of several camels ladeh'wkh treasure, and the 
consent of the soldiers to receive a part of what 
was due. 

These particulars having been ascertained, 
Akul directed Maun Singh to pass round through 
the hills, and enter the town by the same private 
way he had left it, unobserved by the enemy: they 
agreed that, upon a signal made by Akul from a 
hill in rear of the camp. Maun Singh^ with all Goo^ 
lab Bhye's disposable force, should sally from the 
fort, and make a furious charge on the front, 
while the Patans attacked the rear. 

Tliis well-arranged plan was, however, very 
nearly frustrated by the care taken by Maun 
Singh to apprize the'Charuns in Jugguth Singh's 
camp of the approaching danger, that they might 
withdraw, and no chance remain of their blood 
being shed. A cocoa-nut was thrown from the 
walls of the fort to one of the Charuns, who stood 
near, with a mystical inscription on it, which 
announced somewhat to be dreaded, and avoided 
by absence; and it was authenticated by the sa- 
cred mark of their order. The Charun, upon his 
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return to the lines, began to chaunt an alarm 
song, and all his brethren, in stately march, left 
the camp, and retired to the neighbouring Tillages, 
singing in loud chorus thus : 

THE CHARUN'S ALARM. 

W> mist in yon valley see. 

Clouds on yon mountain ; 
We see the red stream flow 

From life's boiling fountain. 

Up« warriors ! up ! like your Iktl^ers befaaTo ! 
Die like the glorious, or live like the brave ! 
Hosts of slain brothers now wing through the sky, 
. To view in the batUe your actions on high ; 
Welcome your ghosts to the heavenly camp ; 
Seal every wound with eternity's stamp ! 
Rise, warriors ! rise ! like your motliers prepare 
To give, not to pay life ! Honour to share ! 
Up, warriors ! up ! like your fathers behave ! 
Die like the glorious, or live like the brave ! 

The effect of this song on the officers and sol- 
diers composing the army of investment, the poet 
describes as electrical. Every warrior stood in a 
moment in order of battle, and every brand leapt 
from its scabbard ; every eye gleamed fiery with 
the animating flame of hope, and every heart beat 
high with siyelling expectation. In short, the 
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whole line prepared for action, lay upon their 
arms at- night, and, relying upon the prediction 
of the infidlible Charuns, expected a furious 
attack from Odeypoor. 

Thus may be seen the manner in which super- 
stition has always aided priestcraft ; and how ad- 
mirably the one is calculated to perpetuate the 
existence of the other. The Charun's prophecy 
being followed by the attack of Akul Mahomed 
Khan, would confirm all in the belief that super- 
natural power belonged to these remarkable men. 

That the sentiments of the Alarm Song may not 
be deemed a fanciful picture, but a true representa- 
tion of the high-minded Rajpoot warriors' feelings, 
I beg to illustrate my text by reference to authority. 
Indeed, I am anxious, though aiming at amuse- 
ment, and offering a work which, in some respects, 
assumes no higher character than an effort of 
memoiy and imagination, to exhibit a faithful 
picture of manners and of real persons. 

To prove the lofty bearing and majestic valour 
of the Rajpoots, I need only quote what Krishna 
says to Arjoon in the Bhagwat Gieeta : " A sol- 
dier of the Khetri tribe (the Rajpoots are of that 
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paste) hath no superior duty to fighting. Soldier, 
who art the favouril^ of God; engajge in battle-; if 
thou art - slain^ thou wilt obtain heaved ; if victo- 
rious, thou wilt enjoy a world." Respectii]^ the 
high spirit and pride of the Rajpoot ladies, it 
may be stated, that one pf the dissolute princes of 
' Jeypoor forgot himself so far as to raise Ruska- 
poor, a Mahotmedan dancing girl, by whose beauty 
he was infatuated, to the highest rank in the prin- 
cipality. He gave her grea$ estates, and>ordered 
the high Rajpoot females of his family to visit her ; 
but they offered to swallow poison, or stab them- 
selves, if he desired it, rather than condescend to 
the degradation of placing themselves on a level 
with infamy.* 

Akul Khan, upon returning to his bivouac, 
assembled his chief officers, and communicated to 
them his intentions, with such orders as he deemed 
necessary. He also furnished each ieader with a 
plan of the enemy's position ; ^and omitted nothing 
that military talent suggests as an assurance of 
victory. His troops, in a fine state of discipline, 

* Vid^ Sir John Malcolm's Memoir of Central India, vol. i, 
p. 33. 
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well trained to act either as cavalry or infantry^* 
Were formed into three diviisions, to- attack on 
foot, by the three principal roadS) or passes 
through the Joudpoor lines. They were directed 
to march at the same moment by different routes ; 
and as the distance had been accurately ascer- 
tained, a given pace was ordered, which would 
bring the heads of the three columns into the 
enemy's position simultaneously. I need not de-^ * 
scribe the points which were given to be acte4 
npoHf nor the care which was taken to avoid the 
fire of the attack from the fort. It is sufficient to 
state, that effective retreat was provided for, if 
necessary; and that Lord Akul supported the 
high reputation which he enjoyed as an officer, in 
his preparations for this daring surprise of a large 
army by a handful of brave and determined men; 
Like a scientific soldier, who understands his 
profession, he did not neglect the power which 
opinion has over the human mind in creating 
panic, and paralyzing energy. He adopted a 
stratagem for the purpose of magnifying the at- 
tacking force in the eyes of the enemy, which was 
eminently successfuL His followers and numbers 
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of villagers were stationed along the roads by which 
the three columns attacked, with torches, glitter- 
ing standards, and burnished arms ; having been 
ordered to light their fire-brands the moment the 
attack should be commenced, and seem by noise 
and uproar as if prc^ssing forward an overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Akul's troops were armed with swords, pistols, 
and blunderbusses, each of which carried about 
forty small bullets. Every company had a rear- 
rank of spearmen ; and the whole had their 
bodies protected by steel net-work chain armour, 
while their heads were secured by their turbans 
from the most violent cuts of the Rajpoot sabre. 
In this panoply and order. Lord Akul marched 
down about an hour before day to the attack ; 
making at the same time the concerted signal, 
which was a fire that rose like a volcano from a 
mountain, to Maun Singh. — The sequel shall be 
related in the succeeding number. 
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Ah ! now thpy figbt in finnesffile no more. 

Hemmed in-*-cut off— cleft down--and trampled o'er : 

But each strikes singly, silently and home, 

And sinks outwearied rather than o*ercome ; 

His last faint quittance rendering with his breath, 

'Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death. 

BVROV. 

I RECOUNT the particulars of the surprise of the 
Joudpoor camp aiid army in the brief, abrupt, 
but strong manner of my original ; regretting 
much that a deficiency of inspiration prevents m6 
from poetizing the animated description given by 
the minstrel in patch-work cloak, silver beard, 
and conical cap. 

« Is that the morning star that caps yon teak-, 
crowned* mountain? Or, is it Akul's signal- 

* Indian oak. 
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flame, volcanic-like, that paints the dark blue 
horizon with fire ? Mark how the torches flit in 
Odeypoor's proud citadel I Hark ! the toote- 
ries*^ and tom-tomsf sound to arms round Gropal 
Singh. The fort's wide gates creak on their massy 
hinges. I see a half-starved, but valiant column 
of warriors pour out, and, sword in hand, charge 
the right of yon dark line. — Yes, it is Goolab Bhye 
and Maun Singh that lead. — Oh ! spread thy 
mantle. Night, around the fair and heroic Goolab 
Bhye — ^make her terrible as darkness to die 
guilty — to her foes ! Heard you not a death- 
groan ? — a warrior has fallen, pierced through his 
strong breast-plate by her searching spear I Now 
peal from the left and rear the thundering blunder- 
busses of the armed Patans. Aghast, Gopat 
Singh looks behind, and sees the world in flames 
and arms. What are his matchlocks' puny crack, 
and whistling solitary ball, to ministers of destruc- 
tion that carry forty gaping deaths in every loud- 
tongued breath astounding? He achieves all that 
mortal man can achieve — ^he dies with * Forward !' 

• Large croolced l>raien trumpets, 
f Great Indian drums. 
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in his throat, and ^ Charge !' on his tongue. Slaugh- 
ter wadesin blood. The Joiidpoor vetei^ans, press- 
ing round the body . of their fallen chief, yield 
their souls, to a man, in defence of honour. All 
the young troops, and low caste auxiliaries, 
astonished, give way, and press upon one another, 
taking each friendly arm for that of an enemy. 
Whither can they fly ? If to the front, proua 
walls and battlements spam them thence with 
thundering salutes ; if to the right. Maun SingK 
and Goolab Kiye drive them on the mountain's 
unscaleable clifis : death and terror menace them 
on the left and rear. — O ! horrible ! O ! horri- 
ble I they have forced their way over the reeking 
dead, to the embankment of the lake. — Splash ! 
crash ! splash ! I hear the fearful waves open to 
receive their tumbling carcasses, heaved onward 
by the mass behind. Like ants, the dead form a 
bridge for the living, till all, struggling, sink in 
gurgling convulsive gasps ! 

^^ Morning, lovely morning wakes, silent, rosy 
and beautiful, as though no frightful vision had 
hovered over her pillow. O thut it w^e a dream ! 

VOL. I.. K , 
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Then would the wives and daughters of Rajpoo* 
tana forget its fiigfatful image' of reality. They 
will ask, where are our husbands ? bur fisithers ? 
our children ? our brothers ? 

* Welcomed to the heavenly camp, ^ 

Sealed with the immortal stamp.* 

But where is Goolab Bhye? In her palace 
amongst her maids of honour, behind yon silken 
purdah,* returning Akul Mahomed Khan the 
thanks of a princess for the actions of a hero." 

Thus, gentle reader, the bard closed his account 
of the discomfiture of the besieging army ; and, 
before I proceed with my narrative, it may be 
necessary and interesting to illustrate one or two 
subjects m the above descriptive flight. 

The poet, with great ^licacy, makes Goolab 
Bhye retire, after the battle, to her palace, where 
she is represented, as conversing with the A%han 
Chief from behind a purdah, or curtain. It does 
not appear that Hindoo ladies, in ancient times, 
were in the ha(>it of concealing their persons. 

_ » * • - - • * 

This custom is believed to have been introduced' 

• • • 

after the Mahomedan invasion, and adopted by 

* Screen. 
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the Hindoos from the Mussulmans, as a means of 
securing their wives and daughters from the in- 
sulting familiarity of licentious conquerors. In 
such parts of Tndia as have never been much 
under the Mogul domiiiion, the ladies of rank 
take a very active part in public affairs. Gene- 
rally, however, the llindoo ladies, when they hold 
communion with strangers, sit behind a curtain, 
where they can see and hear, without being seen. 
The propriety, therefore, of placing Gbolab Bhye 
behind the purdah, while she thanked Lord Akul 
for the great services he had rendered her, is 
obvious. 

With equal consistency and attention to native' 
manners, the princess is represented, in her great 
exigency, as leading her troops into battle ; and I 
shall endeavour to showi by a brief reference to 

* • * 

historical facts, that such may have been the case. 
The Mahrattas have assumed the manners and 
privileges of the Rajpoots ; and their very name, 
compounded of Maha and Rajpoot^ has been ad- 
duced as a proof that they were originally a 
higher bramch of the Khatri caste than the Raj- 

n2 
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poots; mcAa signifying great.* Be this as it may^ 
the Mahratta ladies have in modetn times dis- 
played an energy and an activity worthy of 
remark, and illustrative of my text ; supporting 
tlie bard triumphantly in his tradition that Goolab 
Bhye headed her own army, and used the spear. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his conference with 
Bheema Bhye, the daughter of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, in 1819, describes that young princess as 
expatiating with great eloquence on the duties of 
her station, when the interests of her family and 
nation were at stake. *' It was," she said, ^^ an 
obligation for a princess, in extreme cases, (whiere 
she had neither husband nor son) to lead . her 
troops in person to battle." This young lady 
rode with grace, and few excelled her in the 
management of the spear.f 

The history of Alia Bhye, the widow of Hol- 
kar, is a bright proof of the combined talent, 
virtue, and energy which may be exhibited in the 

* Rajpoot is derived from the Sanscrit words-mga puttra, or the 
son of a raja, and means of the royal race. 

f Vide Memoir of Central India, toI. ii, p. 121. 
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person of a female in India. This lady sat every 
day, for a considerable period, in open durbar or 
court, administering justice, and transacting busi- 
ness. • From the age of thirty to that of- sixty, or 
from 1T65 to 1795, her labour was unremitting 
for ^the benefit of mankind. She used to say, 
that she deemed herself answerable to God for 
every, exercise of power ; and, in the full spirit of 
a pious and benevolent mind, was wont to ex- 
claim, when urged by her ministers to acts of 
extreme severity, " Let us niortals beware how 
we destroy the works of the Almighty."* 

From Cape Comorin to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and from Jaggemauth to Dwarka, which 
may be said to be the cardinal extremities of 
India, may be seen the charitable works of Alia 
B^ye, and her praises may be heard from the lips 
of all ranks and classes of men. I shall close this 
brief reference to history, in support of my 
representation of female manners in India, so 
contrary to what they are commonly delineated, 
by an extract of an interesting nature to my 

* Vide Memoir ef Centnl India, to], i. p. 177. 



fiur oomitfywomeQ) iUuatcatire. of female habits 
and £$eling9 in ,the Sast* 

. Muchta Bhye^ the only daughter and remain- 
ing child of Alia Bhye» upon . the death of her 
husbandf immediately deeUred her resolution to 
\mm -with his oorpee* ** No efforts (short of 
coercion) that a mother and a sovereign could 
iise> were untried by the virtuoi^ AHfi^ ,iKiye to 
dissuade her daughter from the .fa$al resolution* 
She humbled herself to the dust before, her, and 
^treated her^ as she revered Gpd) not to leave 
her desolate and alone upon earl^. Mpohl^ Bhye, 
although affectionate, wi(s /calm and.rei^l^^ 

^'^You are old,, mother/ $h^. sftid^ ^apd a 
few years will end your pious lii^b* , My Pi4y child 
aqd husband are gone, and when .you follow, life, 
I feel, will be insupportable i but the opportunity 
of terminating it with honour will then have 
passed.' . v ; 

<' Alia Bhye, when shefoupd all disGluasicMa una- 
vailing, determined to witness the la^t di^eadiiil 
scene* She walked in the pKo^^esaimsi, and stood 

* Vide Memoir of Central India, vol. I^p. 199. 



hearithe pile, wl^ete. she w;» nippDited. by two 
^diimto'i^ who held her arms. Although obVi- 
ottsly sufHsiing great agony of mind, she i^emained 
tolerably firm till the first bli^se of the flame made 
her lose all scH^oommahd ; and» ^hile her shrieks 
increased the noise' made, by . Ae exulfii^ shout$ 
of the imkienite jnuhitudeithat'Stdod around, she 
was seen, to gnaw in angu&h those handssbe eould 
not 'liberate from' the persons by whom sbe was 
held. ' After some Gonvulsive elOPdrts, she so 
far recovered as to join in the ceremony x>f bathing 
in the Nerbudda, when the body was consupned. 
She then retired to her palace, where for three 
days, haying taken haidly any sustenance, she re- 
miEdned so. absorbed in grief, that she never uttered 
a. word. When, recovered from tliis state, she 
aeemefd to find consolation in buildii^ $ beautiful 
monument to the memory of those she'lavOtented." 
After describing the discomfiture and destruc- 
tion of the Joudppor army, the minstrel went on 
to piunt the situation of Goolab Bhye's affaij^ 
Her belcotbied husband ^i^ a prisoner in his own 
capital, which was now in possession of her invete- 
rate foe^ Jngguth Singh. A charge of illegitimacy 

n4 
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bad been preferred against bim, and established 
as far as apparent proof oould substantiate false- 
hood. It was necessary, therefore, hot only: to 
recapture the stroi^ fortress of Jeypoor, but to 
disabuse the respectable &inilies whose credulity 
had been loaded with the monstrous [fabrication 
respecting his alleged dishonour. Akul Mahomed 
Khan was hot slow in deyismg'a plan for accom- 
plishing the one object ; while Maun Singh, who 
had' escaped unhurt from the attack^ was equally 
prompt in suggesting a mode for effecting the 
other. ' : 

Jugguth ISiiigh was notorious for his admiration 
of beauty. He had; in several instances, acted the 
part of King David to Uriah. The lovely daugh- 
terft of Circassia were purchased* at the.price'ordia«t 
monds as large and bnlliant as their eyes, for his 
insatiaUe pleasure ; and it was w^ known diat tlie 
Brinjarries and Gwarriahs, who trade in beautiful 
female slaves, often came to him, with their mer- 
chandize in covered carriages, and pslankeens, as 
to the best market Akul Mahomied, . therefore,, 
seleoted'some of his bravest A%bans, and, arming 
them in the mo^t effective manner, directed him- 
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self and them to be cairied^ dosely- niuffled, 'in 
the eastern manner, as ladies, by a^s^ong body 
of Rajpoots, disguised as Brinjarries and Gwar* 
riahs, into the fort of Jeypoor, and even to the 
palace in whii^h Jugguth Singh was enj«^riiighin>* 
self in fancied proq;)erity and imagined security. 
So expeditious was the execution of this well«de^ 
vised stratagem, and such precautionary measures 
were adc^ted, that not a surmise had reached 
Jejrpoor of the destructkm of Gopal Singh and 
the besieging army, before the disginsed Afghans, 
followed by a strong detachment of troops, had 
readied the vicinity of their destination. In shorty 
the close palankeens were passed, as a matter of 
course, with the greatest courtesy, and a smirking 
laugh, by the guards at the gates, without any 
stop, hindrance, or examination. What Allowed 
was thus briefly and forcibly pourtrayed by the 
bard in the patch-work cloak, flowing beard, 
and conical cap. 

^^ Jugguth Singh and his brave Rajpoots have 
dined like warriors on strengthening venison, de- 
licate kid, and the various preparations of rice, 

N 5 
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wit}i fiSMiy:a rifib .s^et!(iMitfit*md liudeiis fruiti 
Thejoool dberhet ditlesb ihfi haling iiquotfi lure 
^piafied^ and the ku3dombabt i^ poured into .the 
wasbeil pahn of ih^ goUetrfonped band. Seated 
oAjsUken carpetfl^* the.dtocin^gilrb aire no^ called 
for; and two himdired fetoale alav^ alt jiooi^ 
and heautifulasr celestial. daUgfat4N:s».g1i|:teiii^ in 
jewdi> and req^lendent In g{>ld. and sH/ver mvifi^ 
itns» accons^anied by i^ed minstrels and musi-* 
cimis/ enter the spacioiis hall, and, in: mazy dance 
and animated gesture, di^l&y their fairy forma- 
O:musio! thou art.the food of love! Who faaJi 
see yon witching girls, with sUyer-belled i^t> and 
cymfaaUed hands, and bodiess all. motion, beat time 
in endless yari^y> and dart quick .atid burning 
glances from painted orbs miore liqi:fid than the 
soft gazrile^f 



< And look and laugh, and blush with quick surprise, 
Their lips all mirth, all ecstacy their eyes ! ' 

without teelmg the boiling blood of passion burst 
from the heart? The beard of Jugguth Singh 

* Confectionary. f Liqilid opium. 
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rises with the flood of ' inflammatioa; his yoiee lis 
a sigh ; he is aU rapture — ^when lo ! he hears his 
guards in the portal shout ^ Treason L murder !* 
Swards clash — brands gleam^'-^^rumpets ^Mnind — 
drums beat. The roar of batde i& heard mt{iin 
jthe palace-walls. Peal follows peal o£ thunder 
from Akul's forty-balled blunderbusses. The fe» 
male slaves press each other to death in strug^es 
to gain the doors. Minstrels, musicians, and danc* 
ing gi^ls lie in one promiscuoios heap^ gasping for 
Jbreath, and torturing each other for life*. Jug- 
guth Singh and hiis warrior friends are at length 
se^i rising from the: mass, and standing oh the 
.throng of dead and dying. Jugguth's turbiui: is 
off: he has lost it in rushing through the press. 
His sabre flashes back from his hand the gleam 
of many a lamp. and waxJight. I see Akul at the 
door.' Jugguth's arm arrests ^ bis passage: his 
^ald headmeets the force oCMahomeii's battle-axe, 
^d he stands grim and horrible, cloven to the 
belt ! His upraised arm falls; his deft head drops 
on the spine; but, wedged. by his followers,^ he 
remains their leacBng chid^, tiU all sink around 
him into eternal forgetfulness. Hark I the Patans 

K 6 
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flc^Ie the walls ! Jeypoor is their^s, * ■ Yon sboiit 
is tlie wild artifleiy of victsorf, and junetidn witti 
their dbief." 

ThuS) reader^ by : another hold and successful 
exploit, :the city of Jeypo^or was reci^tu^edy and 
Dhokul Sin^ restored from a dui^i^n to a prin- 
cipality. He was conducted to Odeypoor in great 
state amidst a long procession of richly caparisoned 
el^hants, bearing flags, golden faowdahs, tom- 
toms, tooteries, and musicians, and surrounded 
by a vast force of .horse and foot. Here his legiti- 
macy was established to the4iatisfi9U3tion of aB, and 
the stain cast upon his honour and the purity of 
his race wiped away, in conformi^ to Rajpoot 
manners and customs. Of these manners and cus- 
toms a brief description may be interesting. ' 

A durbar, or full court of all the Rajpoot 
princes and chiefs, was called at the suggestion of 
Maun Singh; young Maha Rana of Odeypoor^ 
who was. yet quite a boy, being seated on a throne; 
A speech was then .addressed to the assembly, in 
which the manner of suborning, testhnohy to prove 
the alleged illegitimacy of the Jeypoor. Prince was 
exposed and reprobated; and it was stated that 
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so.fuH a (Conviction did Bulwant l$ngh, who was 
the oldest and most . respected la*anch of the 
Odeypoor family, feel respecting the honour and 
purity of Dhokul Singly that he was ready to let 
him eat out of the . same didb, and at the same 
time, with himself and his twelve sons. A mur- 
mur of applause and satisfaction immediately cir- 
cle through the crowd. Some liquid opium was 
then placed bef<»re the MahaRana: the first, in 
rank advanced, and, pouring some of this kusoom- 
bah into the royal palm, drank it. He then washed 
his own hands ; and after the next had poured 
some of the liquor into his right palm, made like a 
cup by means of the thumb to receive it, he also 
dirank ; and thus followed every chief tilLthey had 
all pledged themselves, by this solemn oath of 
drinking out of each other's hands, that they 
would abide by Bulwant Singh's decision. 

. I need scarcely add, that the ceremony of eat- 
ing together was duly witnessed and attested ; and 
thiit the charming Goolab Bhye and Dhokiil 
Singh were left in the fiiU enjoyment of indescril> 
able felicity. Akul Mahomed Khan and his brave 
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troops were rewarded in the mobt princely man- 
n€t ; and the silncer v^sil was htiiig up iii AlsaVs 
hall, where the bacd wi& .patch-work ^(joak, 
flbwibg beard, and oonical cap, described, it as 
remaining to the present day. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether the 
fiivegoing tale be- a piece of real histqry- xxr not 
The records of the Rajpoots are but imperfectly 
before the public; but in the late able Memoir* of 
Sir John Malcolm's,* the pathetic and melancholy 
account of the Princess Kishen Kowur reminds 
lis of the minstrel's legend. 

This beautiful young lady was one of the Odey- 
poor famity, for whose hand a long and bloody war 
had been^ waged by. numerous rivals. At length it 
only -remained tobe decided whether' the fortune 
of war would bestow the charming prize oh the 
Jeypoor or Joudpoor pidnce ; and a reconciliiEUion 
between these Rajas being an object much desired 
by several chiefs, it was brought about by inirigue, 
thatKishenKowurshbuldbe sacrificed to propitiate 
a family marriage between the Jeypoor and Joud- 

Vol. i. p. 330. 
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poor princes. She. wfur accordingly poisoned: 
her aunt, Chand Bhye, presented the chaUcey^and 
urged her to commit siii<ade^ ^^ to save her father, 
family, andtribe^ifiom the'istruggles and miseries 
to which her high birth aiid' evil diosdny exposed 
them. The Appeal wbs not in vam: she drank 
three poisoned cups, and before she took the last^ 
wluch proved instantly fiual, she exclaimed, ^ This 
is the marriage to which I was foredoomed.' 

^^ All were acquainted with what w^$ passing in 
the palace; and the extraordinary beauty and 
you& of the victim excited a feeling, which was 
general in a degree that is rare among the inha- 
bitants of India. This account is written,'' says 
Sir John, ^^from the report of severa} persons who 
were on the spot, and they agree in stating that 
the partiottkrs of Kidien. Kowur's de^th were no 
sooner ^spread through the town of Odcypoor than 
loud lamentations burst from every quart*., and 
expressions of pity at her fate were mingled with 
execratimis on the weakness and cowar^ce of 
those who could purchase safety on such terms. In 
a short period after this tragical event, the public 
feeling was again excited by the death of the mo- 
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ther of tbe prineesiy who never recovered, the 
shock she received at the first intelligence of die 
fate of her beaucifal and cherished daughter. If 
it is to the disgrace of the nofailit)r of Odeypoor 
that one of them (Adjeit Singh, whose intrigues 
brought her death abcmt) proved base, the cha- 
racter of this proud race was redeemed by the 
conduct of Sugwan l^gh, diief of Karradiir, 
who» the moment he heard of the proceedings in 
the palace, hastened from his residence to Odey- 
poor, and, dismounting firom a breathless horse, 
went unceremoniously into the presence of his 
prince, whom be found seated with several of his 
ministers in apparent afiliction. . 
< . . <^ ^ Is the princess dead or alive 7 was his impa^ 
tient interrogation : to which, after a short pause, 
Adjeit Singh replied by entreating him ^ not to 
disturb the grief of a &ther for a lost child.' The 
old chief immediately unbuckled his sword, which, 
with his shield, he laid at the feet of the Maha 
Rana, saying, in a calm but resolute tone : 

" * My ancestors have served your's for more 
than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter 
what I feel; but these arms shall never more be 
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used in your service; As to.you^r villain !* he ex* 
claimed, turning to Adjeit Singh, < who have 
brought this igncnniny upon the Rajpoort name, 
may the curse of a father light upon you ! May 
you die diildless P 

« He retired'firom the assembly, leaving, accord- 
ing to thelapcount of those that, were present^ an 
impression of awe and horror in the minds of all 
who heard him. Sugwan Singh livedfor eight years 
after this occurrence; but, though he continued 
in his fdl^iance, he never couldbe prevailed upon 
to resume his arms. The last child of Adjeit Singh 
died a short time ago, and the. event was deem- 
ed, by the superstitious Rajpoots, a fulfilment of 
the curse that had been pronounced upon him. 
He maintained his influence over the mind of his 
weak prince till very lately, when he was disgraced, 
to the joy of the inhabitants of OdeypoOr, who 
continued to consider him as the chief cause of the 
self-murder of their regretted princess." 

Thus I have thrown all the light in my power 
on the story of the Silver Veil. If I have been 
successful in amusing the reader, and in directing 
his attention to interesting topics, my object is 
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foUy attained in^feceiving his thanks. Indeed, I 
require the cheering prpniise of hope to animate 
my labour; for here I sit cold, alone, and de^ 
jected. Midnight has. told her tale; my fire has 
burnt out ; the rain patters against my windows, 
and the wind whistles his winter-pipe sullenly 
around my dwelling. The dogs have barked an 
alarm — ^I start — lay down my pen — take it up 
again to say-*— ^^ O view my solitary labour^^and 
the chance that it may be in vain, and feel. for 
your author P' Yet, in bidding good night I I 
say— 

** Ob ( could my miqd, unfolded in my p4get 

Enlighten climes and mould a future age ; 

To yirtue wake the pulses of the heart, 

And bid the tear of emulation start ; 

Blest were my lines, though limited thdr sphere. 

Though short their date, .as his who trac'd them here.'* 

ROQKRS. 
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IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY. 



*< ' A little more sleep and a little more slumber,* 
. Thus he wastes all bis days and bis houre without number ; 
And when he gets up he sits folding his hands^ 
Or walks about saunt*ring, or trifling be stands." 

Watts, 

There are, in every one's neighbourhood, and 
within the sphere of every man's eye, characters 
from whose words and actions useful instruction 

*.B '• ♦•- 

mfiy be drawn. I have alwayjs made it my busi- 
ness, in changing my place of residence, to. look 
about for subjects worthy of being sketched ; and 
the foUowing representation, are drawn from life, 
if not by a masterly at least by a faithful hand. 
Paddy » one of my labourers, attracted 

* ' * * * . 

attention by his wretched appearance. He was a 
thin muscahir old man, with indications of former 
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Strength and activity. His beard was neglected, 
black, and dirty ; his look was haggard ; an ashy 
hue diffused itself over his emaciated projecting 
cheeks. The jfire of his retiring eyes was quench- 
ed, and their stare met my gaze like the vacant 
glassy orbs of a wax-work image of man. EBs 
black filthy hair hung over his ears in a bushy 
form ; and when he took off his old torn hat, on 
my addressing him, I saw that he was bald to 
the crown. I know not how to describe his dress. 
He wore what had once been a black coat, but it 
was now in rags. It had not been patched or 
mended : it was knotted in several places where it 
had given way ; in others it was tied with string ; 
and it hung on his back so as to display through 
its various rents a coarse and dirty shirt. Hiii 
brogues were such as to admit wet at every step he 
took; and his feet were without stockings, some 
remains of that part of attire wliicb he had on: 
having been quite worn away from the ankle 
downwards. He had a band of tow round his old 
hat; and his ragged coat was fastened at his 
breast 'with a peg instead of a button. In short, 
I had not seen such a picture of negligence and 
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apparent wretchedness in his' indiutrious class of 
life; and I inquired into his drcumstmces.. His 
brief history and charactw may be thu$ pour- 
trayed s— . < 

Poor Paddy is the son of an honest man, who 
brought up a large family on four acres pf land. 
Five of Paddy's brothers li^ in the neighbour* 
hood ; but they have each a.a|M>t of ground, and 
exhibit no such want as he does. When Paddy 
married, which love, the soul of an Irishman, led 
him to do at an early age, his father built a 
cabin for him, ^nd gave him a good potatoe-gar- 
den* Here he has lived ever since. At present 
he ha& eleven children, several of whom are now 
men and women. Their cabin consists of only j a 
kitchen and one other room. How they huddle 
together in it is to me wonderful. Of all tlie Irisdi 
cabins I have seen, Paddy's, I believe, is the worst. 
It is built of loose stone, the clay that originally 
cemented it having been washed out of the walls 
by the rain. It has only a hole in the roof as 
a chimney ; no fire-place but a couple 6f stones 
under the aperture for smoke, upon which the pot 
rests to boil. The inside is black with soot. Two 
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windows which it originally hod are shut up with 
stonesr The door is broken. Just before it is the 
dunghilly where all the filth is thrown out. The 
roof has not been thatched or repaired for many 
a year ; it admits the rain in various places, and 
a trench has been dug inside the cabin to carry off 
th^ water. My sketch is not exaggerated, yet I 
should scarcely have believed such an account had 
I not seen the reiedity. And what, said I to my- 
self, can be the cause of all this wretchedness ? It 
was indolence. The old man possessed not energy 
enough to force his children to be busy ; and they 
were all suffering under the sco«i|rge of sloth, 
whose lashes its victims appear not to feel acutely, 
but waste away under chronic disease, without 
an effort for preservation, although well aware of 
their necessities. 

" Why do you not repair your house, Paddy ?" 
said I. — " Och ! I can't, your honour," answered 
he. " Why do you not make your boys gather 
potatoe-stalks in my field (I had offered ^them' 
to him before) to keep the raiii out of your 

« 

cabin ? " asked I.—" Och ! they won't, master," 
replied he. 
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It would be uninteresting to go on with poor 
Paddy's insipid replies. His wife and his children 
had all fallen into the most inveterate habits of 
laziness. The old woman sat in the corner 
smoking instead of spinning, or mending her hus- 
band's clothes ; and her daughters were suffered 
to gad about staring at strangers. They soon 
learned to be fond of gaudy-coloured dresses, 
which stimulated them to partial starts of indus- 
try ; but as their object was of a selfish nature, the 
old father received no benefit from their spinning. 
With love of finery they became vain and frivo- 
lous i and, I am informed, such was the folly of 
thei^ character, that although Paddy owned no- 
thing in the shape of clothes, besides the dress i' 
have described, and an old gi*eat coat, they would, 
before strangers, ask him, " Why, father, do you 
not put on a better coat at your work?*' As for 
the boys, their delight was to lie at full stretch in 
the sun. There was only one spade in the femily, 
which Paddy was willing to use whenever he could 
get work ; feut, instead of helping him, these heart- 
less idlers would see him, after his work, go to the 
bog for sods to bum, and often to Newry for pota- 
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toes to eat I have heard him say to one of them, 
" Jemmy, dear, do now get up, and go for a creel 
of sods." The graceless reply was, " Och ! father, 
do now go for them yourself" Paddy, instead of 
obeying Solomon's excellent rule, laughed at what 
should have pierced his heart with grief. When 
I attempted, enraged at the demoralizing scene^ 
to do what his father should have done, the young 
dog ran off like a hare ; and the old man, shaking 
his head with satisfaction, asked, '^ Has he not a 
pair of good legs, your honour ? " 

I have given almost as many touches to this 
gloomy sketch as are necessary to my purpose. 
Such is the perversity of Paddy's disposition, that 
he prides himself on keeping all his children at 
home, and says, " Och ! servants are never thought 
any thing of." He is, moreover, of opinion that 
he should be rewarded by government for rearing 
such a fine family of stout boys, although his 
eldest son has deserted once from his majesty's 
service, having enlisted in consequence of the 
seduction of a neighbour's daughter, which, it is 
much feared, will be the unhappy case of all his 
own flaunting girls. 
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Paddy is one of those unhappy men who have, 
susceptibility without energy t>r talent. He. feels 
his misery, but murmurs and suffers.. Unlike the 
crow in the fable, that saw water in a pitcher, 
and devised an ingenious. mode of getting at it, 
by throwing in small stones till the fluid rose to. 
the top, he would die of want before his brain 
would assist him with useful invention. Yet his 
head, is tolerably well formed. He has. a small 
female-like eye, brows covered with thinly scat- 
tered grey hair ; his forehead declines from a per- 
pendicular, and his organs of reflection seem not 
well developed; but his cranium has a fine arch ; 
and, with the exception of the forehead, it indi- 
cates full mental powers and strong piEissions. 

I. shall now turn from poor Paddy to another 
subject of an opposite character. 

Ned is about as (Jd as Paddy. His fathet 

was a day-labourer ; but he left his children an 
estate by giving them habits of great industry. 
Ned was kept out at respectable service for several 
years; and he had an opportunity of seeing the 
different operations of agriculture on an extensive 
i^^ale, and profited by his observation. When 

VOL. I. o 



ab«ttt«x«aiid4iw^Bn^'wiiiters old, he obose a wife. 
His choice wbs a happy oHe:. like himself his 
partner was &il of inchistry ; the best spinster in 
the ocNHitry was /net h&r equal; and,thoiigfa she 
soon gs^e Nedahoiise fttUef dttldren, she taught 
her girls the mjrstary of the wheel as .fast as thej 
ooukt turn it, and money came in every market- 
day. Ned, at last, finind himself ^too warm as a 
cotter: he had an. .excellent ^character; and be 
gained the prefereiiee as* tenant for^ four aeries of 
land in my'neighbduchood,. where he has readed' 
dbout nine years. 

Steady iadbistry is generally rewaided hy its 
owni ekertkm. Ned' is now in c^omfortabk and 
comparatively wealthy circumstances. He lias a 
substantial house, consisting of a kitchen and two 
large rooms, with a ^range of outhouses adjoining 
for his cattle. His land has incFeased; and his 
stock.now/ConHStaof fiit&cbws and a horse, with 
several pigs. Yciirsee the character- of the man 
in eveiy. thing abcmthim: neatness .is combined 
with ^ooinferi^ his garden is well supplied with 
loqgeteble, storey ' and .free '^m weeds. About his 
house there is an aiejof shugiiess ; it is well washed 
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and whitened, and has a healthy and thriving 
aspect ; his wife -and diildren* are in homely, but 
warm and decent garb ; and, in his own Mpptax-* 
ance, he displa3n5 care and respectability.' 

Although Ned was well able to provide work 
for all his children at home, he sent someo£ them 
out, as be had been himself to good service r 
considering it a useful trial of thebr obedaende and 
integrity. They all seem to be actuated by one 
spirit, and to consider the interest of th^r psrents 
as their own. It is a pleasure to witness their 
afFectiotiate attention to the old man. He reottved 
a paralytic stroke about a year ago,' which de- 
prived him of theiise of his left'sidi; akice which 
time he has not beoi Able to do more thflp-super- 
intend the labours of his fiunify. ^Ah !" thdught 
I, when I. beheld the* tender care of his daughters 
and sons, and saw how anxious they were to 
please him, ^^btere is the reward of trainii^ up a 
child in the path . he should go." I have often 
dropped in, and seen the old couple (whp oeanot 
reftd) lu^tening with ^at attenti<m to a chapter 
of the Testament, read by one off the boysor girls; 
for the young ones, since the spread of the I^ancas- 

o 2 
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teriah system, have all been sent to school ; while > 
Fadd/a children were permitted to run about at- 
pleasure. 

Ned's conversation is that of a strong unlettered ^ 
mind; he has collected much practical wisdom 
from accurate observations on men, ahimated 
nature, and things. He is of middle stature, 
strongly formed ; his face is a serious thoughtful 
one ; he has a heavy brow, and a clear, high intel- 
lectual front 

Thus I have instanced the progress of idleness ^ 
and industry in two living characters. In practi-: 
cal effects, the one debilitates the human soul ; the 
other rouses the latent energies of our nature. 
Idleness generates poverty^ under whose influence 
man' becomes worse than barbarous ; he is de- 
moralized; his faculties grow torpid; and at 
length, sunk in sin iand sorrow, he is dead to duty, 
and alive but in the sphere of sloth and misery. 
Industry, like idleness, has the power of self-crea- 
tion ; it grows and strengthens by what produces, 
it; and our best properties are vivified and 
expanded by its progenitor — Necessity ; which, 
cheered by hope, rouses exertion, stimulates per-\ 
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severance, and embellishes the useful member of 
society with all his virtues. 

Should the reader belong to a rank in society, 
where wealth secures him from the operation of 
necessity, by all means I would urge him to 
substitute ambition, or some other powerful mo- 
tive, as a stimulant It is melancholy to see many 
around us, passing down the stream of time, as 
though they had no concern with life, but in the 
promotion of little selfish ends, which neither 
benefit fellow-men, nor raise a monument of their 
being, when no more seen on earth. Is there a 
human soul that does not pant for immortality ? 
The humble writer of these sketches feels his 
hope warm at an idea so pregnant with fire. His 
writings evidence his perseverance ; and he 
wishes not his aspiration to be concealed, that, 
when he shall have passed that ^* bourne whence 
no traveller returns,'' these sketches may survive 
in their utility, and tell the industrious of^ a 
brother numbered with* the happy dead. 
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THE VOWj 



'* The hoar amyes, the moment wisb'd and fear*d ; 
llie child is bonij by many a pang endear'd. 
. And now thtf mother*iB ear. b«^ caught faift cry ; 
Oh, graat the dierub lo her asking eye ! 
He comes ; she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of lifeaod drops to re^.*' 

Such tales as that of '< The Silter Vkil," 
related in Nos* X* and XI., when I heard them 
in India, always afbrded me so much pleasure, 
that I calculate, perhaps erroneously, on the im-^ 
pression the reader may receive from the follow- 
ing ei&rt of li^jr memory to prolong his entertaan- 
ment. To judge of others by oursebre^ in mat- 
ters of instinct and r^asoii, may be a proper mode ; 
btit, in the world of taste, I question whether the 
rule holds good. The man of fancy and the man 
of mere understanding will agree, without besita- 

o 4 
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tion, to demonstrative or mathematical results ; bnt 
no two beings in existence would form a more dif- 
ferent opinion respecting the merits of a romance. 

However, trusting to the reader^s liberal dispo- 
sition to regard the different dishes of which my 
banquet consists, with a friendly glance, I ven- 
ture to give " TAc Vow," a popular Oriental 
tale, founded on an event universally believed in 
Hindostan Proper. As in " The Veil," I shall 
occasionally drop the strain of my minstrel for my 
own plain narrative style, and take it up again 
when I can do so with effect. 

** Lara, the oncelovely Lara, iswithered by time, 
the destroyer of all but himseUl Those lips, once 
like parted twin rose-buds, are now to be com- 
pared to a double sear-leaf. Lara, the aged Lara,, 
sees death, grim and terrible, before hier, ready to 
strike the long-protracted blow. Hope fiies back- 
ward as the tjrrantp-arm draws nigh. Ot hear 
with what emotion she invokes the name of Um- 
moon, her gallant son. See how the messengers, 
in quick succession, gallop from the palace, to 
hurry Ummoon to the presence of his mother ! 
Oh God ! Oh God ! my God ! ' she cries in 
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anguish, * spare me but till he comes, , that. I ma j 
breathe into his ear, with my dying, sigh, Mt 
Vow. There, at length, he is. J see him leap 
from his. foam-covered steed ! ' Now his mother 
hangs upon his neck. The secret is told. Where 
are young Ummoon's sinews ? . He, who . has 
proudly sustained the weight of tottering battles, 
now staggers under the load of his wasted mother. 
See how he hangs over her silken bed, with wild- 
ness in his eye, and expectation in his. gesture ; 
but Lara will never more open the earthly por- 
tals of her once silver voice. Her spirit has 
mij^led with invisibility. The funeral pile 
ascends in smoke and blaze : all that was Lafa, 
except yon urn of ashes, now is air. 
' <^ Oh for a pencil dipped in madness to. paint 
young Ummoon's anguish ! What has crazed his 
brain ? His is not the calmness of natural sor- 
row for worn-out humanity. See with what 
strides space is passed, as though oblivion were 
found in furious motion! Now, exhausted, he 
pants; and hark! in wild, accents he. thus 
moans : — 

" * Shew me the leap \ Were it deep as hell 

o5 



ftvm hMTeOf and ^dde aa ooean't walls,* my 
bound would ^ckar it . Destrttction ceamQi 
tottch ine. I liyo out of myself. I lexist but 
in my Luxma f She is my life I my light I my 
toid I I cannot oease to be wUle she is* Oh mo* 
tiier I mother I mother 1 what httst thou done ? 
But thy chained soul shall be set free. I see thee 
beckon die way that I must go. On ! on I on 1 
Ifellowtomy &tei''' . 

Then the bard describes the unfortunate Um^ 
moon as renewing his furious* strides.; as-graiiping 
at the filiadow of his imagination ; and as leaping 
wildly to dear &• horrible gulf that be saw imaged 
from an air-driawn precipice. After thia- tJie 
cause of his insanity is explained^ I conceive 
that I can best convey the substance of the roin- 
strel^s rhapsody by reducing it iiito. the 'form of a 
pbdnstory. . 

lAra was the daughter of a* Hindoo nobleman 
«f renown, whobe wealtb was gceatj whose bene* 
Toleiice was untxnulded. My originid does not 
mentieii die latitude and longitude 'of his glitter- 
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h^ palace; and as I con^der these piirti^ulart 
immftteria}, except unto shFiyidled->up fmliqufiritis 
and dry geo^raphdcs, two species of the curipu^ 
for whom I feel no profound admirt^icui^ I sl|^U 
not refer to authorities, nor shall I obtrude ^ijf 
own surmises on ihe subject. At a tender age 
she was betrothed to a youth of her own rank in 
life. He was the only son of a lord, esteemed 
t)y high and low. As Lara and the young noble- 
man approached the years of maturity, their 
breasts were warmed by the chastest flames .of 
pure love for each other. Nothing was ever seen 
in the East so gorgeously magnificent as the cere- 
mony of their final marriage. Tlie rofid &loi)g 
which the bridegroom had to coijdupt his. blush- 
ing and beautiful lady, to thepfdacejprj^ared for 
their residence, was covered with cloth qf gold, 
and perfumed with uttur of roses. Thjongh it 
extended for many miles,, gaUeries were erected 
along each side for the population of; the country, 
to sit and behold the procession ; and over th^m, 
as well as to screen the rond bos^ the rays of t]be 
sun, were spread canopies of silk, . fringed with 
glittering qnuonents, which, viewed at sucli a 

o 6 
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height from the ground* presented to the eye all 
the magic of diamonds^ pearls, rubies, amethysts^ 
&c. glowing with the superadded lustre which 
gold and silver lend to the most valuable gems. 
Bands of music, and innumerable sets of dancing, 
girls and jugglers, were stationed on platformsf 
all along the way^ to impart life and varie^ to 
the scene. Expectation was long held in excite* 
ment At length the head of the cavalcade was 
seen, and every neck was stretched almost to dis- 
location, by intense curiosity. A long advanced- 
guard of cavalry, spearmen, and infantry, in time 
Came slowly forward; then great numbers of 
camels in rich clothing, with flags, streamers, and 
instruments of music. The elephants followed, 
bearing gold and sUver howdahs; and iir die 
centre of them were the bride and bridegroom, 
seated on a low throne, in an indescribably grand 
carriage, shaped like a pagoda, and drawn by 
eight beautiful elephants. Lara's appearance 
must be left to imagination; for such was the 
brilliancy of her glow from jewels of inestimable 
value,' that no eye could rest upon her or upon 
herlprdf Like the sun, shrouded in their own 
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brightness, they dazzled, by overpowering splien*; 
dour, the aching gaze of mortals. The rear- 
guard was composed in like manner as the ad- 
vance ; and — ^without entering into particulars*— 
let imagination picture to itself all that art can 
accomplish in magnificence for an Indian wed- 
ding in high life, and an idea may be formed of 
the nuptials of this envied pair. 

Let us, therefore, conceive Lar^ and her hus- 
band settled in the full enjoyment of connubial 
bliss ; each a world to each ; and existing only in 
reflected life. Such was the love that Lara created 
in her lord's bosom, that he was perfectly content 
with her alone, and derived all the enjoyment 
from her accomplished society which the custom 
and &shion of his country have characterized as 
belonging only to endless variet}% Many, indeed, 
of his countrymen, who found the charms of seve^ 
ral hundreds of ladies insufficient for their happi- 
ness, wondered ; and, had ocular demonstration 
not convinced them of the fact, Lara's empire 
over her husband would have been deemed impos- 
sible. But there is no stability in earthly felicity ; 
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and, two short yean after marriage, the poet thua 
describes Lara: . . -> 

^ Why are the tears trickling from Lara!s bright 
eyes, while she gazes from her garden bottler :.or 
yon peasant's wife, with her sweet laughing bab^ 
sipping life from her bosom ? I hear her mf^i ; 
yes, I hear her exclaim — * Oh, fortunate daugh- 
ter of poverty ! would that I were as thou ! My 
God ! my 'Gk>d.! bast thou forsaken me, that the 
curse of dbildlessnessi should visit my father'^ 
daughter, and thie darling of . my molhc^r ? ' Bni 
see, her husband is approaching ; she wipes her 
dew-bespangled aspect, and dresses her gay look 
in the smile of the rainbow ; he presses Lara to 
his heart; he kisses her eyes, her cheeks, heir 
forehead, and says : ^ My love, my only joy, why 
do I trace care on thy- brow ? Can sorrow have 
nestled near thy heart? Oh, let me baiiish it for 
ever ! ' But Lara drives suspidon from his breast^ 
and with sweetlywtouching tenderness, alleges the 
absence of hiih, her aun, her source of warmth 
aifed joy, as the only cause of the clouds which 
occasionally rest on her« Then all is rapture ; 
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«d Hope, smilijQg vol tears^ ^paints tke foture ia 
tke loteliesl; htiesof bliss." 

y. .Thus pAss several years away without of&priBg; 
la India, the two greatest misfortunes that fate 
can inflict is, not to have a son, and to have an 
unmarried daughter. The grief of Lark's lord 
may, therefore, be conceived. In short, it b^an 
visibly to impair his health, and to embitter the 
^ happiness of his existence. His ^ffi>rts to sup- 
press his growing sorrow, and to cheer his .beloved 
wife, who was evidently sinking under secret grief, 
made him wretched, because it deprived him of 
sympathy ; and to wear the face of gladness, when 
the heart is tortured, is dreadful. As to poor 
Lara, she beheld all her bright visions of hope 
fade into nothingness. Indeed, the poet described 
the contrast of her situation in language almost 
as beautiful, and to th*^ same effect,^ as the fine 
lines of Gray : ' 

'* Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o*er the azyre realm, 
In gilded trim the gallant vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That, hush'd in grim repoae, expects its ey'ning prey." 
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When the gay Lara was married, and con- 
ducted by her fond husband to his homey she was 
like the gilded galhmt vessel ; now, torn by anguish 
and disappointment, she resembled the shattered 
bark, floating down life's tide at the mercy of 
jpassion's current. But her feelings will be best 
pourtrayed by my attempt to translate a little 
song which she is described as singing in her gar- 
den bower, when she supposed herself unobserved, 
and accompan3ring the words with her Indian 
guitar, of which she was a perfect mistress. 

SONG. 

MY LIGHT OF LIFE. 

My light of life ! sweet Hope ! ob, wbj 

Hast thou forsaken me ? 
The jewel dearest to my eye. 

Bright smiling infancy, 
Fress'd to my mother-heart, oh, let me see ! 

Then come, despair, and eT*ry Ul, 
That all the elements distil, 

I reck not your behest ; 
Steep me in bitterness of woe-* 
Let Lara fullest anguish know — 

But let Ummoon be blest. 

Oh, trust me, lore, I do not blame 
Thy grief for an extinguish'd name. 
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The tear thou hid'st my mind beMds ; 
Affection all the soul unfolds ! 
And such wild fondness tortures me* 
I'd life resign to give thy wish to thee ; 
For trust me, love, I do not blame 
Thy grief for an eztinguish'd name. 

Ummoon is represented as overhearing this 
melancholy effusion of sorrow ; entering, kissing 
his lady, and taking the instrument, and thus 
accompanying it in reply : 

SONG. 

You blame, angelic girl, you say, 
The secret wish that thrills my breast ^ 

How could my heart, all thine, (Usplay 
One feeling hostile to thy rest ? 

Oh ! blame me, if in word or deed, 
I- ever prove to thee unkind ; 
. Oh ! blame me when I do not speed 
To kiss the tear-drop from thy mind ; 

For in the mirror of thine eye, 

I see reflected ev'ry grief. 
Oh ! blame then not my anxious sigh ; 

I sigh to give my heart relief. 

Thou art my life, my light, my ioul» 

My all in all, the world to me j 
Oh ! blame me when I can control 

The sympathy of love for thee. ■ > 
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In abtcnoii Hk« • wmr^d ikoDi,' 
I f«el aM«e4iaic» with'rifig dnth ; 

I pine wad die from the% my voo^ 

My iioiiikhm«it» my iCrengtb^ my bnatfa. 

* 

But be all joy, all ecstacy, 

And I shall never more complain ; 

Wbata*er thou would'it thai I ibould be^ 
Thy wish the secret wish shall gain. 

SincaBbeaT'n decfeca that Ummo^n's Una 

Shall with his yital breath expire, 
To all eternity be mine, 
And full shall be the cup of my desire. 



Alas I the sentimental rhapsodies ot love are 
often theories of mature, unsubstantial in practi- 
cal experience. ^< Lips, though blooming, must 
still be fed ; " and the general wish of the society 
to which we belong, rendered deeply permanent,, 
mixed up with our very form of thought by reite- 
rated precept, will turn upon us like lurking con- 
science, take us by surprise, and drag the villain 
secrets of our bosoms into the world of publicity. 
Thus it was with Ummoon ; he never could satisfy 
his pining wife that his heart felt what his tongue 
freely expressed. Somewhat of disquiet conti- 
nually baffled hia endeavour, and mutual unhap- 
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piaNsa constituted the body of the lives of this 
affectionate pair. 

.Thiere are in India sev^al temples to which 
pilgrimages are made, for the purpose of prapv* 
tiati^g the goddeiss of ftxiicfiilness* Theise sacred 
^neS) called linguttis, Lara had visited) and meiu* 
suned the distance, in one oi: two instances, lin* 
knowii to her husband, with her soft and delicate 
body : she had^ expiended large sums of money in 
paying brahmans and impostors, wbo deluded her 
with yain. promises ; and at length', in a fit of 
despair, she made a vow to Qnkur Mundattah, 
that, if he. would bestow upon her a son, ibhe 
would devote Him, at the age of maturity, ^ a 
voluntary sacrifice, in gratitude for this i^dal 
mark of favour from the sanguinary deily. 

Otakur.Mundattah is a celebrated sacred preei- 
piee in HindosCan Proper, ne«r. the river Nier* 
bodda. It hasfrom'tinxe ihimemorial been famoui 
for the miracles produced by vows of fidf^dei^o^ 
tion; and for the numbers of voluntary victims 
wlucb aiihually crowd to it, and, under terrific 
ceremonies, the recital of which- cause our fledi 
to creep, cast themselves over its parapet to ht 
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dashed to atoms on rocks at the depth of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet There are several moun- 
tains of this description'in India, at which suicide 
is even yet too frequent The victim, after he 
devotes himself, is not allowed to decline; -for 
should he, upion approaching the top, evince any 
reluctance, he is pushed over I]y armed brahmans : 
to render his death easy and certain, poison is 
mixed with the last food he eats. However,, there 
are, I believe, more romantic stories about Onkur 
Mimdattah than any of the other horrible placei 
of such superstitious murders. 

Lara having ti&en this vow, and submitted to 
an the forms and expenses prescribed by her goo* 
ru, or confessing priest, was at last gratified by 
finding her hope crowned with fruition. I need 
not attempt to' describe the extravagant joy of the 
profiisely-generous Ummoon. When his soli was 
bom, who was named after his father, the whole 
country participated in the parental joy, and thie 
cereoiony prescribed on such occasions was so 
grand as to be a matter for imagination rather 
than description. Lara concealed the vow sh» 
bad made from her enraptured lord; and yoiing 
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Ummoon grew up, enjoying all the delusions of 
hope, as though no sinister fate had hung over 
his devoted head. 

It is by no means customary in all the castes, 
or tribes of Hindoos, to perform suttee : that is, 
for wives to burn themselves on the death of their 
husbands. In many places the custom of depriv- 
ing children of both parents .who have had the 
misfortune to lose one, is regarded with abhor-^ 
rence. ' Lara belonged, to a sect of this^mode of 
thinking ; and when her beloved Ummoon, at an 
advanced age, paid the debt of nature, she lived 
to weep over his remains with all the bitterness of 
grief. Time at length cast a veil over : her loss, 
and enabled her to dwell upon its remembrance 
with composure. Sometimes, indeed, she almost 
rejoiced, for it seemed to be the will of heaven 
that she should remain to see her vow performed 
without inflicting pain on the affections of a doat- 
ing father, who could not be supposed to view the 
self-devotion of his son to the cruel Onkur Mun* 
dattah, without emotion bordering on frenzy. 
. In the meantime young Ummoon had advanced 
through the stage of childhood, which the min-^ 
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strel described, without forgetting such beautifid 
pictures as, <* The tear forgot as soon as shed ;" 
or the still more classical expression of the same 
natural thought, by Sir Walter Scott, in Rokeby: 

" The tear down childhood*! cheek that flows. 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
Wben next the summer-breese oonies by 
And shakes the bush, the flower is dry.** 

The charms of childhood, howev^, exist more in 
poetry than in reality.: memory gilds with the 
glitter of smiling pleasure what was once defortn- 
ed by the corrosive drop of pfcin ; and we look 
back JTom la sti^ of silfifering to a stage of thoughts 
lessness, unmindfiil thltt when in it we were un^ 
happy. 

Young Ummoon perhaps had as small a share 
of childhood*s altemations of sorrow and joy, as 
falls to the lot of human beings. At a very 
tender age he was betrothed to a most beaudful 
and promising child, called Luxma, of whom, as 
they grew up together, he became as much eni^ 
moured as ever his worthy father had been of 
Lara. His temper was of a tenor voev^, that 
his lifers course resembled that of a ihie, viyer^ 
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neither to overflow its banks, nor to be 
dried up by tke heat of summer. He was all that 
Denham has described the Thames, and ^< gentle, 
yet hot dull." Indeed I ilm convinced that our 
dispositions, as weU as our constitutional qualities, 
are hereditary ; and that when ouce a happy turn 
of mind is generated, it reproduces itself as cer- 
tainly as the king^s evil, the gout, and other terri^ 
ble inflictions which may be legacied to offspring, 
as a counterpoise to the g^fts of fortune. 

This Ummoon had no sueh deduction from his 
felicity as the other. His lady loved him with all 
the fervency of the female soul ; and they were 
blessed with a numerous fairly, all miniatures 
eacceeding each other like six steps of a beautiful 
staircase, at the period when their father is repre- 
sented by the minstrel as receiving the fatal dis* 
closure from his mother ; a disclosure which pro* 
duced the terrible change in his deportmAit I 
have endeavoured to describe. He was then 
about seven*and-twenty years old. Children are 
educated jn India with such ideas of obedience to 

parents, that instances of undutiful conduct iire 
very rare. A son will not sit in the presence of 
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his father without being desired ; and the parental 
authority does not cease with the maturity of the 
child, but continues as long as the pai*ent's life. 
Every ^on considers himself bound to perform 
certain sacred rites to ensure the transmigration of 
the souls of his parents ; and all good Hindoos . 
are ready and willing to sacrifice themselves, if it 
be the will of the authors of their being. The 
Grecian hero sacrificing his lovely daughter, who 
kisses his hand and implores him to strike ; and 
the meek Isaac asking his father, ^^ where is the 
lamb ? " have been often, and are still acted in' 
Hindostan. No result of education, however, 
can stifle the regret which man feels on being 
called to quit objects dearer than life, and to 
mingle with inhabitants of the grave. 

When Ummoon heard his mother's secret, he. 
had just sufficient reason left to keep it buried in 
his own breast ; to feign a long journey of indis- 
pensable necessity ; and to separate himself from 
his beloved Luxma and children, preparatory to 
his self-immolation at Onkur Mundattah, which is 
represented as several hundreds of miles from his. 
place of residence. I shall not attempt to jde- 
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9€uHib« ^ jBmmsx m ^icb he ia pomtmyed as 
biddi9g adifiu to his &inily; Idsskig his babe, 
w4 I'^p^tecJlgr oosning badi for another last em- 
Hl^race oi ^ poor wife^ whose agitatm amoom^ 
10 « tbrtlliog JSt^miae &«t samervhat oi dreadful 
ja9pQnh«dhQ{^eiied» aooid diat again they* should 
»?vey Bi4Qt. ii th» world. Well, they parted in 
^ngi^i^hs iod thj^brauiHradced Umbtoon perft>nned 
JmI^ j^^raey to the precipice, where he conibrm^ 
(^ flUth^t pi^aisribed ceremcmie^ and a day was 
i^ppoj^ntsd for tite sacrifics.. His evidient insanity 
m§is po io^p^mont^ ifipr nearfy in every case of 
^p^r$|^ti9l«$; aukiiie^ the victims depirive thenv- 
^XQ3 0i ri^on hy tux intensity of enthusiastdc 
(^^0t^m^fiA^ He. wa^ tt^refore^ airayed in thie 
Jfoi^^^tie <i6sti»]ie of a heaiVenly^ devotee ^ shaved 
wd bathed, painted and stamped^ oiled and per<- 
filitied ; and— ^^onidst exowds of Brahmam^ loud 
fibw^ <itt an oBsa^nbled mtdtitude, wikl tones of 
dMriU iostruiaients, and loud roaraof great xlr urns 
aod |)!rpdigiQtis conches— drawn in a gilded car of 
states bty naked en&usiasts decorated in the most 
grotesque mcyiner, lolwarda the parapet of the 
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Who oKLpawk Ibfl wguUi of ber mifld ? Her 
long black hair is represented as floating over hfti 
llMHiUenHT^r hwtiU6A f^r^ ^ fl^^ ^nd fi^sed 
in terriUe imcorm&towsi^ft «f ih« e:fltefti4l iKoirld 
-Ff*A«r tongue «» stjfl jiid »otiaBj«99r-^her Upt acr 
morifigiB. convud^ive effoif ta tQ mi^; Icno^n het 
fillings — h&F bosom as tmvmltiM^j^ tfcerocettny 
boaying and tbfobbing with dtstf a^OiVm-bep vboli^ 
9lf ohftngeft to a ^tu^^-Vkfi e^^res^onr-md bet 
beiyUcbi^ feiiu(»r^. to a doa^hrlil^e hm. und ijm 
mcvmbilii^. H«r dbdidrea^ wd &iand% in dl tlMi 
fttl»i;u4e9i of }peicpressiblis l^oe, ar^p^iHoji about 
luer 5 but* a$ I fed it would require tbe pm&i of 
tb4 w<t>irld's &K(t poet to lender justiioeiatb^ $f:efi,e^ 
I sl^I P0S6 it ovcnr ifi lil^BC^* Tbe s^wUs^y<?n 
fi^ ]».ea% a^.my poQj; c^nfCepti^H cap appi^o^ 
the ideas of the minstrel; but the oriefttKl' ^^ 
yr&fsis^n^ au/i f^cifii); col9^ri»g of t^ piec^ I 
yepti;i:e not to. tQiicIu 

*^ Whpisit^ ip yon triumphi^nt p^r> d^%wu by'l;^^ 
^hQu§and lordji of creatipu ? See tfe^ Iqng Q9JMe^ 
^ly whicb they dr^ its.massy tajl febri^ afid deem 
it an hon94,ir'tQ touch theiii^jcred mpe 1^ l^^^ i^ 



